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TAKE TIME TO Chek Up 


on the things that make travel most enjoyable 


Americans have never traveled as much 
as they do today ... have never been as 
well able to afford travel. 

But they are also beginning to look at 
price tags again—beginning to ask, “How 
much am | getting for my money—in scenery, 
in service, in comfort, in convenience?” 


MORE SCENERY? 


Greyhound is easily first! Its 
motor coaches follow the great 
highways of all the 48 states 
and of Canada—help you to 


' 7 meet the Real America in its 
own front yard. 





GREYHOUND 


That’s the kind of question Greyhound wel- 
comes, because Greyhound ranks high in 
all the things that make travel enjoyable. 
If you are planning any trip, get out 
your pencil and check each of these 
points with us... then compare with 
any other transportation. 


A 


MORE PLACES SERVED? 
Greyhound leads in this—by a 


big margin! It connects Amer- 
ica’s great cities with literally 
thousands of smaller towns and 
farm communities— makes ’em 
all near neighbors. 















MORE COMFORT? 


Passengers say Greyhound’s 
adjustable reclining chairs 
are the most restful to be 
found in any transporta- 
tion. Coaches are easy riding 
—new comfort innovations 
are on their way. 


MORE SCHEDULES? 


This is easy to check! Call 
your Greyhound agent 
about departures from 
your town—you'll almost 
surely find more frequent 
schedules, better timed. 


Vv 
MORE ECONOMY? 


Correct! Everyone knows 
that Greyhound fares are 
lower than those of any 
other type of public trans- 
portation—a fraction the 
cost of driving your owncar. 





























Gunther Ships Over 


SPORTS 
Fighter of Destiny 


FICTION 
The Heart Returned 


DEPARTMENTS 





APOLOGY 


The Editors of THE LEATHERNECK deeply regret publica- 
tion in the October, 1946, issue of an article entitled “The Mayor 
of Tsingtao.” The article, purchased from a contributor who 
had been on duty with the Marine Corps in China, has, in the 
eyes of interested persons, reflected discredit upon and done an 
injustice to the reputation of Mayor Li of Tsingtao. 

The Editor-in-chief wishes to publicly assure readers of THE 
LEATHERNECK that it was not the intention of the maga- 
zine to cast any reflection upon Mayor Li’s character, nor did it 
mean to convey anything of a detrimental, distorted or de- 
famatory nature in publishing this particular story. 

This apology is made in addition to a disclaimer carried in 
the masthead of THE LEATHERNECK, wherein it is set forth 
that opinions of authors whose articles appear in its pages do 
not necessarily express the attitude of the Navy Department or 
of Marine Corps Headquarters. 
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Langille and Warren E. Robinson; PFC Paul W. Hicks, Jr., and Pvts. Raymond 


J. McVey, Herbert M. Hart and Donald H. Edgemon. 














“Wha'samatter with you guys . . . showin’ up 
without DYANSHINE on yer Shoes?” 









ON THE POST OR 
IN THE PARADE 






you'll be a neater 





soldier with 





Liquid Shoe Polish 


In seconds Dyanshine adds color to 
scuffs and scratches . . . helps keep 
shoes soft and comfortable . . . gives 
a sparkling, hard shine that lasts for 
days. A scarcity of imported ingre- 
dients that give Dyanshine its extra 
quality means that the supply is 
limited . . . so you'll want to follow 
the directions on the bottle, which 













make it go farther. 







IT’S TOPS AMONG PASTE SHOE POLISHES, 





if you'd rather use 
a Paste Polish... 


Ask for Dyanshine Paste Shoe 
NAN WY Polish, made by the makers of 


famous Liquid Dyanshine 

4 Avitabile in Military Brown, 

HN Cordovan, Russet ‘Tan, Oxblood 
NV and Black in convenient 4-o7z. 
ae jars or new ecasy-to-open can. 
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PRINCE ALBERT iS AN R ea 
means De ppea EYE-OPENER FOR COMFORT = 
AND JOY IN A Pipe! = 






Women go for the handsome masculine look of a pipe — 
as men go for the mild, rich taste of Prince Albert 


Smoking Tobacco. 


means Prince Albert 


@ The initials P. A. stand for America’s favorite smoking tobacco — 
crimp cut Prince Albert. You'll like P. A. for its rich taste... its mellow 
mildness. Prince Albert is specially treated to insure against tongue bite. 
It's easy on the tongue! Smokes cool, burns smooth and even to the bot- 


tom of the bowl. For real smoking joy and comfort — try P. A. today! 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co.. Winston-Salem. N.C 


The National Joy Smoke 
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TOP OTHE CORPS 
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gone before and a service to those who 
carry on.” 

Such was the dedication, on the 171st birthday of 
the Corps, of the Marines’ Memorial Club, a 12- 
story structure at Sutter and Mason Streets, half 
way up one of San Francisco's many hills. 

As a war memorial the club is unique. It is a 
‘‘living’”” memorial, one that would be approved by 
those Marines who died with dignity and without 
complaint in the campaigns of the Pacific. 

As a club it is a worthy successor to the tradition 
of Tun Tavern, that lusty, fabulous hostelry on the 
east side of what now is Water Street in Philadelphia, 
some 2992 miles and 171 years away. Indeed, a 
replica of Tun Tavern is to be built on the club’s 
12th deck. It will overlook all of San Francisco, as 
does the ‘*Top of the Mark,”’ a block or two up 
Mason Street. 

The Marines’ Memorial Club is the brain child of 
Colonel Evans O. Ames. It took shape when a 


°° AN ene bet to those Marines who have 
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Marine Corps directive asked for suggestions on 
how to return post exchange profits to the men who 
made those profits possible. 

Col. Ames, who is a Marine from way back. 
allowed as since the GI Bill of Rights was taking 
care of the economic rehabilitation of Marines it 
might be a good idea to do something about their 
social rehabilitation. He wanted a strictly first 
class, self-sustaining club that would serve past 
and present Marines in a style to which they defi- 
nitely were not accustomed. It was a good idea and 
turned out better than even Col. Ames and his 
staff hoped. 

The club building, at 609 Sutter Street, once was 
the Western Women’s Club and a proud place. 
indeed. Like everything else, it went to war. The 
Navy leased it as a barracks for Waves. Now the 
building, which was somewhat scuffed up, has been 

and in some spots still is being redecorated 
When the job is finished, it will be comparable to 
any of San Francisco’s private clubs 





by Leonard Riblett and 
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From the club’s sun deck one can see the towers 
of the Golden Gate bridge and the San Francisco 
span of the Bay bridge. To the left is the tip of 
Alcatraz and to the right is Treasure Island. Across 
the bay are Oakland and Berkeley and the glisten 
ing Campanile of the University of California. Up 
the hill is the Mark Hopkins, and a block away the 
Sir Francis Drake, which places the club in the 
heart of San Francisco 

Among the club’s services are hotel accommoda 
tions for visiting firemen and for transient per 
sonnel, a ballroom, theater, gymnasium, swimming 
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Opening of the Memorial club for 


Marines in San Francisco 


highlighted Corps celebrations 


TURN PAGE 


TOP OO’ THE CORPS (continued) 


Bob Burns congratulates Colonel Evans O. Ames, chairman of the 
original board that made plans for the Marines’ Memorial Club 
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The decoration and furnishings of the spacious library are an 
invitation to reading enjoyment amid comfort, luxury and quiet 


A buffet supper for 750 persons was planned for this dining 
room but an estimated 1500 were served in the long chow line 


Applicants request membership cards for the club. Men on active 
duty are granted membership upon presentation of ID cards 


Five ex-POW's shoot the breeze. Left to right are Ken 
Mize, Bill Horn, Henry Fenn, John McMullen and Dan Pitzel 


The better half of this acrobatic team was the cynosure 
of all male eyes during the inougural ball's floor show 





pool, dining room, library, barber shop and a fine 
cocktail room. This takes in about anything a 
Marine would want. 

The club was dedicated in fine style on 10 Novem- 
ber 1946, the Marine Corps’ birthday. 

Nondenominational religious services, held in 
Memorial Theater, started the ceremonies. Colonel 
C. I. Murray, chief of staff, Department of the 
Pacific, and Navy Captain R. W. Truitt, 12th 
Naval District Chaplain, were the principal speak- 
ers. Following the services the club was opened for 


PFC Ronald W. Richmond is heckled by 
his buddy as he calls his girl friend 


The dining room mezzanine holds an 


organ for those musically inclined 


~ 
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Corpsman William McMillen, wounded on Okinawa, gets a kick out of talking with 
Singer Shirley Ross, Actor Williom Gargan and Bob Burns, following Burns’ broadcast 


guided tours, including inspection of the 125 sleeping 
rooms. 

At 1500 a former Marine, radio star Bob Burns, 
took a hand in the proceedings with his nation- 
wide broadcast from the theater. While his famed 
bazooka had no role in the script, it played an active 
part, if that it can be called, in events that followed 
the show. 

The club admittedly was not prepared for the 
tremendous crowd that came to the party, which 
speaks well for the project. A buffet supper in the 


Not the least part of the activities 
took place in the eleventh deck bar 





Major General Keller E. Rockey wos 
principal speaker at the dedication 


main dining room was planned for 750 persons on 
a first-come, first-serve basis. An estimated 1500 
went down the chow line and none appeared to 
have been short-changed in the serving. 

Formal dedicatory exercises were broadcast pre- 
ceding a repeat of the Bob Burns show. Taking part 
in these were the Honorable Jesse C. Colman, 
acting mayor of San Francisco; Rear Admiral 
Donald Beary, Commandant of the 12th Naval 
District; Father Paul Redmond, former chaplain 
with the Marine Raiders, who now is working with 


The family of an overseas Marine 
try out the new facilities for size 


Dedicatory exercises drew a capacity 
audience to the Memorial auditorium 
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TOP O’ THE CORPS (continued) 


the Labor Department's retraining and re-habilita- 
tion program, and Major General Keller E. Rockey, 
Commanding General, Department of the Pacific. 

By far the most popular spot in the building was 
the cocktail room on the llth deck. Here Johnny 
Williams, bar manager, was the man with the most 
customers, and troubles. Johnny, a former Marine, 
had a platoon of bartenders, but they were sadly 
out-numbered. A second bar was established on the 
fourth deck, outside a rumpus room in which a line 
of bandits, left arm variety and ranging in rank 
from five to 25 cents, helped to pay the mortgage. 

The formal ball, to which only 200 couples had 
tickets, was the social high spot. Tickets were ob- 
tained only by luck of the draw. All applicants, and 
there were several thousand, were advised that a 
drawing would be held and that the first 200 num- 
bers would settle the issue. Music was provided by 
the orchestra from Marine Corps Base, San Diego. 
The tickets entitled those attending to a slice of the 
traditional birthday cake, a three-decker replete 
with dates and insigne. Col. Ames started the carving. 





Lievtenant A. J. Barnston, Navy Chaplain, pronounces the benediction at 
the services. In the background are members of the Dago Base Band 
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Mary Scott, crowned “Miss Semper Fidelis” at Miami Beach, received 
the first slice of birthday cake from Colonel Hawley C. Waterman 
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It was a highly successful evening, even though 
ice cubes and soda ran out long before the cus- 
tomers. 

The club is operated by the Marines’ Memorial 
Association, which was incorporated under California 
law on 9 August 1946. The Association, a non-profit 
organization, was designed “to promote, aid and 
assist the rehabilitation, education and physical 
training, and the social, economic, charitable, religi- 
ous and spiritual readjustment and welfare of its 
members.” It is managed by a board of directors, 
of which Gen. Rockey is chairman. 

Membership is open to all Marines and former 
Marines. There are regular and associate mem- 
berships. 

The regular membership is for any person who is 
(1) an active, inactive or retired member of the 
United States Marine Corps or the Marine Corps 
Reserve, or (2) was at one time an active or inactive 
member of the Corps or Reserve and was honorably 
separated or retired therefrom. 

Any person who was at any time on active duty 
with the Armed Forces of the United States and who 
was carried on the muster roll of any unit in the 














Marine Corps or was serving in an organization 
attached to a Marine Corps unit, is eligible for an 
associate membership. 

Guest cards are issued to Gold Star mothers and 
fathers of deceased Marines, to widows of Marines 
or ex-Marines until such time as they re-marry, and 
to adult children of members. 

While the club will be used mostly by eligibles 
living in the San Francisco area, it is open to all 
Marines and former Marines who visit San Fran- 
cisco. For those who cannot apply in person, mem- 
bership can be obtained in writing. Send applica- 
tions to the membership secretary, Marines’ Me- 
morial Club, 609 Sutter Street, San Francisco 2, 
enclosing a self-addressed, stamped envelope. An 
application blank will be returned. A photostatic 
copy of honorable discharge or retirement papers 
from the Marine Corps must accompany applica- 
tions. This will be returned with the membership card. 

Men on active duty will be granted membership 
upon presentation of ID cards. 

The success of the club depends in large part on 
continued sources that normally provide a private 
club with but 25 per cent of its income. To insure the 
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The anniversary party for all personnel at Marine Barracks, Eighth 
and Eye, was the first to be declared formal in more than six years 





Lovely southern California belles add sparkle to the party and 
dance for enlisted men of Camp Pendleton at Oceanside’s USO Club 











General A. A. Vandegrift, Marine Corps Commandant, performs 
party in Washington 


the cake-cutting duties at an officer's 
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financial success of the venture the board of directors 
hope that many will spend a little. The usual plan 
calls for a few spending a great deal 

While many are deserving of much credit in the 
organization and operation of the Memorial Club, 
the greatest should go to Col. Ames. He was chair 
man of the original board named to study plans for 
the club. From that point on he did yeoman work 
in getting the club ready. 

Shortages of materials and labor delayed the 
project and much of the work had to be done the 
night before the opening. The birthday cake was 


mafion ber 


holiday chow 


baked before workmen had cleared the last of the 
builder’s debris from the cocktail lounge and ball 
room. Much work still must be done, including con 
struction of the before-mentioned replica of Tun 
Tavern on the top deck 

Col. Ames probably will be retained as general 
manager, following his retirement from the Corps 

Sooner or later, since that is the way things go 
in the Corps, all Marines on active duty will be 
going through San Francisco en route West. And 
the men now on duty in the Pacific and in China 
will be returning. The club will be in the path of all 











Henderson Hall, formerly the home of the Corps’ Women Marines, was 
the scene of this birthday dinner dance for Headquarters Battalion 
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In London, U. S. Marines heard a talk by Lieutenant General 
R. A. D. Brooks, the Commandant General of the Royal Marines 
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ought cake-cutting and 
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As in every year since Marines began celebrating 
their founding anniversary on the tenth of Novem 
ber, the 171lst observance was noted by every post 
and station of the Corps throughout the world 
Parades and ceremonies were held and the anniver 
sary proclamation and the Commandant’'s message 
were read to the troops. In the peacetime manner 
dances and parties were held in many cities to put a 
festive touch to the occasion, and the birthday 
cake cutting ceremony was held 

The most colorful of the traditional events were 
to be found in Washington. D. C., the hub of Corps 






PFCs W.N. Walters and C. C. Zilch, members of the London detach- 
ment, celebrate the Corps’ anniversary with Miss Patricia Barnard 
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Private Bernie Greenwood, San Diego's 
smallest boot, timidly cuts the cake 


activities. A full-dress reception was given by 
General A. A. Vandegrift, Commandant of the 
Corps, in the Presidential Room of the Hotel Stat- 
ler, High ranking officers of the Marine Corps and 
Navy, and their ladies, attended. The traditional 
cake pastry was escorted into the ballroom by two 
officers of each rank from lieutenant to lieutenant 
general, all in dress blue uniforms 

The party for all personnel at the Marine Bar 
racks, Eighth and Eye, was a promising preview of 
what lies ahead in the line of social functions. This 
anniversary party was the first to be declared formal 
in more than six years. The Marines were in dress 
uniform and their lady guests in gowns. The ladies 
were presented with beautiful rose corsages and 
silver and gold Corps emblems with the compliments 
of the post. 

The banquet, served in the mess hall, was given 
an air of elegance by the music of the red-uniformed 
Marine Band salon orchestra. A dance was held 
later in the band hall where the decoration motif 
was centered in a huge Corps emblem in gilt, the 
backdrop for the birthday cake. At the climax of the 
evening the full Marine band replaced a civilian 
orchestra and the grand march began, led by Major 
General Lemuel C. Shepherd, assistant Comman- 
dant of the Corps, and Colonel Donald J. Kendall, 
post commander, Mrs. Shepherd and Mrs. Kendall, 


Mac? The bartender 
needs more hands 


How many, 
at Pendleton 





to the strains of *‘Semper Fidelis."’ When the entire 
group was massed in front of the stage, Sergeant 
Major R. L. Harris introduced Col. Kendall, who 
in turn introduced Gen. Shepherd. The general 
then cut the cake 

In the last sets of dancing, while the cake was 
being served, strings of balloons used as decorations 
were released and there was a mad scramble for 
them 

Henderson Hall, in Arlington, Va., formerly the 
home of the Corps’ Women Marines, was the scene 
of a dinner dance for Headquarters Battalion. A 
crowd of more than 2000 Marines and guests danced 
to two bands and heard anniversary greetings from 
Lieutenant Colonel John J. Gormley, commanding 
officer at Henderson Hall, and Colonel Ralph W. 
Ballantine, Jr.. commanding officer at 23d and 
Constitution. Two rows of men and women Marines 
formed a guard of honor as the cake was brought 
in to be cut by Col. Ballantine 

Two celebrations were held at Marine barracks, 
Quantico. On 8 November the central recreation 
center was the scene of the enlisted personnel’s 
buffet dinner dance. Two hundred hostesses were 
imported from Washington, D. C., for the affair 

Four men in the uniforms of Marines of 1775 
formed the honor guard for the pastry-cutting 
ceremony. Major General Clifton B. Cates, post 
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Music and = earnestness 
out here for Parris 


aplenty come 
Island _ recruits 









Camp Lejeune’s anniversory program for the Second Division included ca bountiful birthday dinner. 
Satisfied chow hounds left the mess halls for a Marine-Army game played cat Hadnot Point 


commanding general, used an enlisted man’s sword 
presented to him for the occasion by Master Ser- 
geant Peter J. Larghey. 

On Saturday, 9 November, the officers had their 
dinner dance in the bachelor officers quarters. After 
a quick change from blues to greens, following the 
reception in D. C., Gen. Vandegrift flewedown and 
was welcomed by ten other Marine Corps generals. 
This was the first visit the Commandant had made 
since his recent inspection swing through China and 
the Pacific. 

Before once again cutting a cake Gen. Vandegrift 
spoke of the necessity of leadership and exemplary 
conduct on the part of present officers in the Corps 
in order that traditions may be maintained for 
future generations of Marines. 

A day-long round of events was held at Camp 
Lejeune, where the anniversary program for the 
Second Division began with the reading of the 
founding proclamation and a bountiful chow at 
noon, to which the men were allowed to bring guests. 
A couple of hours later the Marines met an Army 
team, playing the Fort Jackson eleven on the 
Hadnot Point athletic field. A dance scheduled for 
Marston pavilion started on time, but without the 
featured Freddie Slack band. Two hours, and many 
phonograph records later, the band did show up and 
all hands had their dancing and cake. The cake 





Nothing could stop Johnny Robbins 
at the cakeplate. He's a Dago man 





























slicing was done by Major General Thomas E. 
Watson, Commanding General of the camp and of 
the Second Division. 

The Lejeune staff-NCO and officer’s clubs had 
separate parties. At the latter the whole affair was 
held out-of-doors under flood lights. 

The following Sunday afternoon, the history of 
the Corps was dramatized by a group of Camp 
Lejeune Marines over the radio facilities of the 
Tobacco Network. 

At Parris Island, two observances, one at the 
main station and the other at the rifle range, were 
keynoted with a talk by Major General Franklin 
A. Hart, commanding general of the post. Gen. 
Hart pointed out to the recruits that upon them 
rested the success and future good name of the 
Corps, and, in foreign duty, an understanding of 
the United States and democracy itself. 

The rest of the program included a track and 
field meet, the reading of the Commandant’s mes- 
sage, historical sketches of the six Marine divisions 
in World War II by representatives of each divi- 
sion, and the cake-cutting by Gen. Hart. Mess 
halls produced enormous amounts of turkey. 

Out on the West Coast, in wide-spread Camp 
Pendleton, there were dinners, readings of the 
declaration of founding and the cutting of decorated 
cakes. The biggest affair of the occasion for the 
enlisted men was a party and dance in the USO 
club at nearby Oceanside, Calif. Lovely Oceanside 
senoritas helped make the day enjoyable. The honor 
of cutting the cake went to Corporal Elzy L. 
Smithson, a First Division veteran. 

The Camp Pendleton officers had their own dinner 
dance on Sunday evening, 10 November, in the 
Officers Club where the Commandant’s message was 
read and the cake cut by Lieutenant General Harry 
Schmidt, Pendleton’s commanding general. 

At Marine Corps Base, San — the base 
theater was filled to capacity with recruits and 
personnel of the Recruit depot for entertainment by 
a vaudeville show and birthday party. The first 

piece of birthday cake went to ten-year-old ‘‘Ser- 
ramet John T. Robbins, Jr., (USMC 1960), son of 
Sergeant J. T. Robbins, a drill instructor. 

Base personnel attended festivities at the Hostess 
House where plenty of food, refreshments, and 
dancing, with waltz and jitterbug contests featured. 
Major General L. D. Hermie presided as master 
cake cutter. 

Non-commissioned officers held their party in 
San Diego at one of the bright spots. The officers 
mess was the scene of festivities for the commis- 
sioned ranks, with dinner and dancing to the music 
of the base band. Officers of the base formed two 
lines and down between these, four general officers 
pushed the cake on a wheeled stand. The high- 
ranking escort consisted of Gen. Schmidt, Major 
General Leroy Hunt, Brigadier General John 
Walker, and Gen. Hermle, commanding general of 
the base. 





“A History of the U. S. Marine Hymn,” 
produced by Comp Lejeune Marines, wos broadcost by Mutual 


At the Cherry Point Air Station, the formalities 
went like this: A capacity crowd was brought to 
attention in the drill hall as the band played the 
Marine hymn. The color guard marched toward 
the stage, the National anthem set the patriotic 
note of the evening, and then the 120-pound birth- 
day cake was carried to the center of the floor as 
the Anniversary Waltz was played. The program 
included the message from the Commandant and a 
talk by Major General Ralph J. Mitchell, com- 
manding general of the Second Marine Air Wing. 
Sergeant Major Russel, veteran of 27 years service 
in the Corps, was presented the saber and cut the 
first slice of cake. 

Maj. Gen. Mitchell officially opened the anni- 
versary celebration at the Officers Club at one 
minute past midnight on 9 November. The cere- 
mony began with the presentation of the colors and 
the reading of article 1-55 of the Marine Corps 
Manual by Colonel S. S. Jack. The colonel then 
presented Gen. Mitchell who reviewed the high- 
lights of Corps history, present conditions and plans 
for the future, and concluded by cutting the cake 
with his saber. 

For the staff NCO’s, Staff Sergeant Harold 
Englehardt, chief steward at the Staff NCO club, 
saved the day. He baked a three-tiered cake after 
the post bakery had notified him that it would be 
unable to fill the order for the party. 

The Organized Reserves celebrated the anni- 
versary, too. Way down south in New Orleans, the 
10th Reserve Battalion had a double ceremony 
when their re-activation orders were presented in 
the St. Charles Hotel. Major Horace A. Thompson, 
Jr., USMCR, was formally ordered to take com- 
mand of the battalion by Colonel Lewis B. ‘‘Chesty” 
Puller. In his address to the 400 Marines and their 
guests, Col. Puller gave credit to the high standards 
the Reserves have maintained in the past. Mrs. 
Puller did the cake-cutting honors. 

In Grosvenor Park, England, the 67 Marines of 
the London Detachment, U. S. Naval Forces in 
Europe, heard an address of congratulation given by 
Lieutenant General R. A. D. Brooks, Commandant 
General of the British Royal Marines. The message 
from Gen. Vandegrift was read. 

Following speeches and the reading of anniver- 
sary orders, the Marines, in dress blues, passed in 
review before Gen. Brooks, Admiral R. L. Conolly, 
USN,-Rear Admiral S. S. Lewis, USN, and Captain 
Paul M. Moriarty, USMC, commanding officer of 
the Marine Guard. 
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Boots at Parris Island staged a track and 
field meet as part of the big celebration 


That night the Marines and their ladies con- 
tinued the celebration in a less formal manner with 
a birthday ball at the Chez Auguste cafe. 

Most of the men in the detachment are on duty 
at the U. S. Naval Headquarters building at Gros- 
venor Square, London. Fifteen of their number are 
attached to the American Embassy in Paris. [ND 
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“I took another look at the guys falling and said to myself, ‘l won't by Sgt. James E. Hague 
be here tomorrow to drink the rest of this." So | drank it all down” USMC Correspondent 
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IGHT after the Guam campaign I had intended 
writing a story about one of the 12th Marines’ 
forward observer teams, specifically Easy Bat- 

tery’s FO 1. The story was to be about the first night 
of battle because by the second day, Easy FO 1 bore 
little resemblance to the original group. As I remem- 
ber it now, eight of the team’s 11 men were casualties 
before dawn of D plus one. 

The story was on my mind and I picked up a few 
notes here and there. But so many of the men 
had been evacuated — Big Martin Scanlon, the wire 
corporal, Lieutenant Bill Grissim, the FO himself, 
and the “‘tree chopper”, as we called Bill Baum- 
heuter, the walky-talky man whose radio worked 
all that tough night — that I didn’t get very far. 

Long after the campaign was over and the 12th 
Marines were set up in comfort overlooking 
Guam’s breath-taking Ylig Bay, Bill Baumheuter 
came back to the regiment. I asked him to come over 
to my tent, figuring he could sketch out most of the 
action. I thought I could pick up the others some- 
where, some time. 

When Baumheuter came over to H & S Bat- 
tery he was still pretty shaky. I got a couple of 
bottles of beer and asked him if he’d mind talking 
to me for a while. He said he wouldn’t so I sat across 
a locker box from him and took his story down on my 
portable. It took a couple of hours. 

I came back home shortly afterwards and never 
did get the rest of the story. I found out then, 
though, that Grissim was Stateside, too, but I heard 
that Scanlon had returned to the 12th. I thought no 
more about it until a few nights ago when I was 
sorting out some old papers. One folder contained 

. the four pages of single-spaced quotes from Baum- 
heuter. His words were a vivid tale of what had 
happened to Easy FO 1 that first night. 

It happened just about at the center of the hills 
which are above the site of the Third Division’s 
Guam beachhead at Asan. 

Baumheuter comes from Anna, Illinois. A very 
free translation of his name is “tree chopper,” and 
although he’d been called that in grade school, 
no one had since used the nickname until he joined 
Easy battery. Then Lieut. Grissim fastened it on 
him again. 

This is the story Tree Chopper told me. 


> > ° 


As I remember D-Day, (said Baumheuter) nothing 
much happened until nightfall. There was some 
fighting up before us. BAR men and riflemen were 
firing every once in a while, most of the BAR men 
firing from their hips. The mortars were dropping 


behind us on the beach and I knew they must be 
playing hell with the wire we were laying. I was glad 
I had that radio. I called the battery. 

“Display, Display,” I called. I told them who I 
was and asked them how they heard me. When they 
told me loud and clear I felt better, lots better. Then 
we got to the ridge. The company commander had 
some men up there. The batteries were back and 
below us but the guns weren’t in. Grissim was 
chopping around looking things over. 

We learned pretty fast that getting up to the ridge 
was one thing, and getting over it another. That sky- 
line was the line between life and death. I dug a step 
into the side of the hill and Scanlon dug a half-circle 
hole. As the afternoon wore on, he kept trying to 
get the lines in. As fast as he’d put them in, they 
were blown out. He was getting madder and madder. 
When he is mad, he really means it. 

I thanked God my radio was a good one. I called 
Display again and Grissim registered the rounds. A 
machine gun on our right flank was doing a lot of 
damage so we fired on it by sound. You couldn't stick 
your head up to direct the fire, you'd get the damn 
thing shot off. 

Around 4 or 4:30 that afternoon, we put in a 
couple of emergency barrages on the spots we 
thought we’d need ‘em most during the night. Every- 
one knew it was going to be tough and if we could 
just call in and ask for artillery without spending the 
time saying where, it would make it a lot healthier 


for us. Grissim showed Scanlon the pattern of the ° 


firing. 

We got orders to dig in. We were going to hold on 
the ridge for the night. Just after dark, I heard some 
one up on the lines say “‘they’re coming.”” One man 
was shooting at first, then the whole line began to 
pop. The Nips started returning the fire. Grissim 
yelled down for me to ask for the emergency barrage. 
I got the fire direction center and told 'em to give 
us the barrage and for God's sake to make it fast and 
good. They rogered me and a few minutes later our 
shells started thumping out there. That wait seemed 
like ages. Grissim kept asking: “You got ‘on the 
way’ yet? You got ‘on the way’ yet?” 

Then we saw that we really had a mess of Japs out 
in front of us. Everyone that could be spared from 
our FO team went on the line as riflemen. My radio 
was the only communication so I stayed huddled 
below the top of the ridge. The wires were hopelessly 
out so Scanlon and the other wiremen went in as 
infantry. Grissim was above and he kept peppering 
away with his carbine. I loaned my carbine to some- 
one, I don’t know who. I had enough to do with that 
radio. 

We could hear the Japs and they could hear us. 
They sort of washed against the top of the ridge 
once, and when they'd taken a pasting they washed 
away again. So the firing stopped for a while. We 
knew it was just a breather, like a ten-minute break 
in a hike, when you know that sure as hell you're 
going to start walking again. That’s the way it was 
with the Japs. We knew that sure as hell they'd 
come bouncing back. 

Grissim and Scanlon came down to my set. Scan!on 
had an M-1 instead of his carbine and I asked him: 

“What's that you got there?” 

He patted the M-1 and said, “‘ How do you like this 
old blunderbuss?”’ 

**How many d’ya kill?” I asked him. 

**I got a million of the bastards,”’ he said. 


WE COULD hear the Japs hitting lines on both 
sides of us. Then it was our turn again, I 
called for flares from the ships because it was really 
dark. Someone up at the lines said: “I see one of 
thenr.” Grissim went straight up to the top of the 
ridge and Scanlon went to his hole on the right. By 
the time they got to the top the whole front was 
a-goin’. Scanlon looked back and said: ‘‘Fire the 
barrage again.’’ So I gave them the message. 

This attack lasted @ little longer than the first, 
maybe 20 or 25 minutes. I couldn’t see Scanlon but 
I could hear his M-1 pumping away. The first time 
he’d been yelling at them. This time he wasn’t doing 
any talking. No one was. 

A few grenades came over at us. I’d got a bit of 
steel in my nose that afternoon and Grissim had been 
hit a little in the belly. Nothing much for either of 
us. We were both all right. But it was different now. 
A Marine got it through the head just a short bit 
from me. I didn't like any part of that spot and 
knew it was going to get a lot worse before it got any 
better 


Grissim went to the right to look over a possible 
target just before the attack petered out. When the 
third attack came he wasn’t around. Someone back 
at the position asked me if we wanted some more 


rounds. I told "em yes, to keep "em coming. Then 
Grissim came back to his little step. 

Our shells were lighting up the men’s faces with a 
reddish glow. One dropped in our lines. A man’s legs 
were blown off. Grissim saw the shell hit and turned 
to the company commander and said: 

“I’m sorry about that, sir, but when you bring ‘em 
that close, it’s bound to happen.” 

The grenades started coming over thick then. They 
were coming over by the bushe! basket. Men were 
being hit around the legs. 

Then I knew I was going to get it again. I took a 
sip of water from my canteen. I was thirsty and 
wanted more. I took another look at the guys falling 
and said to myself, “‘I won’t be here tomorrow to 
drink the rest of this.”” So I drank it all down. I knew 
I was going to get it. It was simple as ABC. I knew I 
was going to get a grenade. I didn’t know whether I 
was going to be killed or not but I knew I was going 
to get one. 

The Japs had plenty of grenades, but we didn’t 
have many left. We threw everything at em but our 
shoes. I heard ’em saying they were going to use 
flame throwers. Someone said the wind’s wrong. The 
CO said the flame throwers would have to be used. 

We'd stopped every attack so far but just then I 
knew the tough one was going to start. I felt shaky 
before each attack. Then the shakiness would pass 
over and I'd be pretty calm when the attack would 
come. 

About 30 seconds before the big atteck I asked for 
harassing fire on all targets for the rest of the night. 
The reply was: 

“That's impossible. There isn’t enough ammuni- 
tion.” 

I told Grissim and he sat there for a minute not 
saying anything. I guess we were both thinking 
about the same thing. Then he swore under his 
breath, awful low. Maybe he didn’t want the infan- 
trymen to know. Maybe he didn’t want to worry me. 
Maybe he didn’t think I knew what that meant. 

There were big gaps in our lines now. They'd been 
packed in real tight before. A lot of Japs were hiding 
or playing ‘possum right out in front of us. They 
opened up with grenades again. It just rained 
grenades. Nips were lying out there like they were 
dead. Maybe they were hit, but they threw grenades. 

I turned to Grissim to get my command for fire 
and I heard soniebody say: 

“Grenade. Watch that grenade.” 

I heard it coming, heard the fuse burning as it 
rolled down the hill. I ducked my head and lay flat 
on the deck, heard it pop against my helmet. Then it 
went cff. It froze the side of my face, numbed it as 
thought it had a drug in it. I didn’t know whether I 
was alive or dead. 

My ears were whistling like a radio, steadily, 
constantly. Then sounds came through to me and I 
knew I was alive. I looked at my hand, the right one. 
My thumb was numb. My head cleared up and 
didn’t bother me at all. I looked around for Grissim, 
and called out his name two or three times. I heard 
Scanlon saying ‘‘Grissim”, too. I lay down in my 
foxhole and started to curse the Japs. I changed my 
mind and said thank God it isn’t worse. 

Somebody said: ‘* You hit?” I said: ‘‘I think so.” 
It was Scanlon and he said: ‘‘ What the hell is this, 
don’t you know?’’ I opened my mind but couldn’t 
find the words to explain. I felt somebody jerk the 
radio away from me. Then there were more grenades. 
Scanlon was hit there and so was the company com- 
mander. The CO got his radio and called back: 

‘This is Sid. I'm hit, I’m hit pretty bad. I've lost 
a lot of men. What do you want me to do?” 

They told him to drop back to the next ridge so 
he repeated the order over the radio and then told 
it to his men. The whole line fell back. I didn’t move 
for a minute or two. I saw a shadow fly by and I 
decided it was time for me to get the hell out, too. 

I went back to the next ridge and sat there for a 
while. A corpsman came by and said: 

“Come on, you walking wounded. We'll get aid.”’ 

That snapped me out of it. I went on back and 
later went aboard ship. I haven’t seen Grissim since. 


That was Baumheuter’s story. 

Looking up the records, I found out that Grissim 
had won the Navy Cross and Scanlon the Silver Star. 
Grissim’s citation said he had “‘called down artillery 
fire upon himself” in order to help repel four enemy 
counterattacks that first night on Guam. Scanlon 
got his decoration for his valor as artilleryman turned 
infantryman. 

Baumheuter got his Purple Heart. He never ex- 
pected anything else. He was just another guy doing 
his job, the way he figured it. IND 
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PFC M. H. Gulebian models what the 
well-dressed Attu guard is wearing 
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The rugged, snowy beauty of the north is evident in this shot Barracks scene on Attu. PFC J. M. Robertson sharpens his bowie 


of the Marine barracks and facilities at Massacre Bay, Attu knife while some of his buddies stand by to do some kibitzing 
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most certainly no Santa Claus, but to the 100 Marines peed ma p= ES ~: oa, ot tas 
stationed at the Naval Air Facility there, it’s still part of id ee ; oe oes ake 

the barren wastes of the frozen North. iY SSS é 


As the outermost island of the Aleutian chain, Attu was 
denied the gilt and glimmer of the lavish music halls and cocktail 
lounges of the swinging door variety the glamour and tradi- 
tion of the Klondike Ikes and the Scagway Sals that are associ- 
ated with the Alaska of the gold rush era. But despite this, the 
men of the anchor and globe have formed a small town of their 
own, complete to the bar (beer only) and dance hall belles 
(naturally of the pin-up variety.) 

Attu’s main claim to fame is a product of nature’s sadistic 
sense of humor called the “willi waw.”’ A pretty good descrip- 
tion of one was offered by a chaplain who arrived in Attu two 
years ago to lose himself in his work (incidentally, he did). He 
found the stock of. TS tickets had to be replenished more often 
than a chow-hound’s plate. The chaplain described the willi- 
waw as a cross between a blast of air coming from the Capitol 
building just before Christmas vacation, and a temperature 
drop than which hell is no colder! There are no campaign rib- 
bons issued for the Attu duty, but you can spot an Attu Marine 
every time by the forward list in his walk. After hours of bucking 
the willi waw on some post you just naturally lean forward 
whenever the wind rustles 

The rest of the year, in relation to weather, is nice; that is, 
if you're partial to rain and fog. One of the favorite indoor 
sports on the island is wagering whether it’s raining or just fog. 

Assuming a serious viewpoint, the island is a paradise for the 
Isaac Walton disciple. Streams are filled to overflowing with 
salmon and trout, and just a short way off the coast the deep- 
sea fisherman has the best chance in the world to gain an ocean 
prize. 

The blue fox, famous for its way with the women (when 
made into coats) is the only animal on the island. However, 
hunting them is prohibited. 

Yes, Attu may be livable but it most certainly is not likable. 
And as for the weather conditions, they may be summed up 
with one graphic illustration. When the Marine captain of the 
station wants his men to move out he doesn’t call “OK, let’s shat 
move out on the double!’ He just pulls his parka a little closer Corporal H. E. Hargett, left, and Field Cook P. F. Dees indulge in a 
and yells ‘‘mush/!’’ END friendly gome of 8-ball in Attu's well-equipped recreation hut 
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HIS morning, several hours before dawn, a 

rough hand slapped me across the chops and 

a voice bellowed, “Hit the deck, you lard 
hog! There’s no lolling about in the sack until 0530 
in this outfit!” 

I smiled. My nightmare was over. I was safely 
back in the Corps, and my few tortured months of 
civilian life were all a part of the terrible past. 

Three months ago I signed my papers and waggled 
my fingers in the salute traditionally employed 
when leaving military service. I walked up to civilian 
life, leading with my chin, without taking along so 
much as a bayonet to protect myself. And I, who 
had survived the Battle of Parris Island, the Inva- 
sion of Washington, the Occupation of Oahu, and 
similar expeditions, almost came to complete 
disaster when I tried to wrestle with civilian Ameri- 
can life, catch as catch can. 

The first thing on my civilian program was to 
find my former CO. I wanted to humiliate him, the 
way all former enlisted people are supposed to. I 
sought him out, eager to find him engaged in his 
menial civilian tasks. 

I went into an office building and approached 
a girl at a desk. ‘“‘Would you..." I began. 

‘*No,” she said, reading my mind. 

“I’m looking for the former Colonel Lemuel S. 
Schnarpender, USMC,”’ I said. ‘Is he permitted 
to receive visitors during working hours?” 

‘“*T'll see,”’ the girl said. 

‘**Tell him Gunther Gherkin wants to say hello,” 
I said, grinning to myself as I thought how it would 
be to catch him washing windows, or cleaning out 
waste-baskets. 

The girl returned. ‘‘Follow me,” she said, as 
though I needed to be told. She led me into an 
office the size of Grand Central, and there, sitting 
behind a desk a little smaller than the George 
Washington Bridge, sat Lemuel. A huge neon sign 
on his desk was flashing on and off: BILLION 
DOLLAR BANK CORP. L. S. SCHNARPEN- 
DER, PRES. ° 

““Good morning, Gherkin,”” Schnarpender said 
“Glad to see you in civilian clothes. Those are 
clothes you are wearing... . ?” 

‘*Good morning, Colonel,’’ I said, concealing my 
sneer at his humble position. It is very easy to con- 
ceal a sneer when you are crawling on your belly. 
“Yes, these are clothes I am wearing. I am in the 
advertising business, which accounts for the word 
POTATOES which you see on the seat of my 
trousers.” 

“Are you really employed?” he asked. 

“Yes sir, I am a washroom attendant at Penn 
Station.” 





A former member of the Corps 


found the obstacle courses 


of civilian life too rugged 
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by Gunther Gherkin 








‘*I’m glad to see you got ahead,"’ Lem replied 
“It was good seeing you, Gherkin, and I appreciate 
your interest in coming to see if I were getting along 
all right. You needn’t drop in again. I’m doing fine 
Dismissed!” 

Now that I had properly humbled Lemuel, I 
turned to other problems, such as finding a job, a 
place to live, and so on. In civilian life, you aren't 
assigned to a barracks, and given the necessary gear 
It is a very disorganized system 

It was rather late in the morning, so I went to 
the movies to rest. I saw a thrilling picture about 
the Marine Corps. i 

‘“‘Ah,”’ I sighed. ‘** Those were the days. Storming 
beachheads, hand-to-hand struggles with the wily 
Japanese, fighting on land, sea, air, in the jungle, 
under the trees and over the hill. Too bad I didn’t 
get to see any of it.” 

I was still wearing my uniform and it seemed to 
me I should get a suit of civilian issue. I went into 
a clothing store which advertised special attention 
to veterans. 

“Welcome, welcome, dear hero," a salesman 
gushed as I came in. *‘We are so happy to serve 
one of our country’s brave defenders. Here's a 
lovely rayon crepe Palm Beach suit. Pink and 
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GUNTHER SHIPS OVER (con’t.) 





yellow stripes, guaranteed to be guaranteed as 
represented, and only eighty-three dollars and fifty 
cents.” 

‘It’s very nice,”’ I said, looking out at the drifesof 
snow. “But isn't it a bit lightweight. for February?” 

“Oh well,” he said haughtily. “If you're going to 
argue, and be picky, I won't even talk to you.” 

l-cofigented to try on a heavier cotton suit, in a 
design of colored squares and rectangles. ‘‘The 
very latest thing for the returning serviceman,"’ the 
salesman said. ‘ You'll look so chic at the tracks.” 

**But I'm not going to the races,”’ I protested 

*“*I meant railroad,”’ he said disdainfully. ‘‘How 
do you like it?” 

“The material is fine,"’ I said, ‘‘and I like the 
colors, all six of them. But it is so roomy in the 
trousers. There seems to be space enough here for 
a squad.”’ 

“If you fasten your suspenders to the seat of the 
trousers,”’ he advised, ‘‘you will get the regulation 
USMC choke.” 

“‘And the blouse,”’ I said. ‘‘No belt, only three 
buttons, and it is loose.”’ 

“The suit coat,’’ he said coldly, “is cut in a 
genuine Brooklyn drape.”’ 

‘‘But I can breathe in it,”’ I complained. ‘And 
it doesn’t grip me by the armpits in the manner to 
which I am accustomed. I’m afraid I'd be uncom- 
fortable. But thanks, anyway.” 

My next stop was to see about renting an apart- 
ment. The real estate people were very nice to me 
**We have a lovely place,”’ they said. “‘We have a 
very lovely place, and we like living there, but we 
don’t have a thing for you. But we have a lovely 
place.” 

Thanking them for their interest, I looked up 
another gang to find out about renting, buying, or 
building a house 

“Here's our G.I. Special,’’ a man said to me. 
“Designed to take care of our boys who took care 
of us during the war. A lovely little miniature 
estate, on a plot 25 by 50. Three rooms, combina- 
tion gutter and shower, gas plate and glass window, 
for only eight thousand dollars.” 

“It’s just the place I’ve always wanted,” I said 
“But it’s a little too high.”’ 

“We'll lower it,”’ the man boomed. “Anything 
to please a fighting man. Nothing is too good for 
the boys who were in uniform. We'll cut off the 
roof and charge you seven thousand five hundred." 

Promising to think it over, I headed for home to 
talk it over with my wife, Gizma. I stopped at the 
butcher shop to get something for supper. The door 
of the shop was opened by a butler in liveried uni- 
form. After showing my honorable discharge certi- 
ficate, I was allowed to talk to the butcher 

**I'd like a little bacon,”’ I said. 

“*How much money do you have on you?” 

“Eight dollars American, two Filipino pesos, 
forty yen in Okinawan invasion money, and twenty 
thousand Chinese dollars, FRB."’ 

He wrapped something up and handed it to me 
**Now give me your money,” he said 

“What have I bought?" I asked impudently, 
bringing a flush of anger to the butcher's face. 

“The best. A strip of waxed paper that the bacon 

came in. Since you're an ex-G.I., I gave you the 
greasiest piece. It will taste fine with egg shells." 
* I made one more stop on my way to the family. 
I wanted to get a little present for the kiddies, so I 
went into a toy store and asked for a small plastic 
automobile. 
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““Do you have an old one to trade in?” theclerk 
asked 
“*I don’t. I didn't knows...” 
She looked around furtively. you 
veteran, I'll do you a favor. Here is a nice model. 
two inches long and an inch high, made of genuine 
, 


“Since are a 


~ Just the thing for the twins,” I said. “‘How 
much?” 

““Twelve hundred dollars,’ she said. ‘‘That’s 
without a spare tire, front bumper and heater of 
course.” 

I decided against the toy auto, and bought some- 
thing for the entire family — a cigar. I could light 
it and blow smoke at the family 


UT in the street again, I met a fellow I hadn't 

seen since before the war. He was never in 
uniform. When war came, he bought a few flower 
pots and raised cabbages in them. As a farmer, he 
was exempt. 

“Glad to see you back, Gunther,” he said, shaking 
hands with me. I winced as his diamonds cut into 
my palm. ‘‘So you lived through it all, eh old boy? 
Envy you every minute of it. Envy you every 
minute.” 

“I’m sure you do,”’ I said, noticing the wheel- 
barrow in which he carried his wallet. ‘‘How have 
things been with you?” 

‘**Can’t complain, after what you’ve been through,” 
he said mournfully. ‘Managed to pick up a few 
million dollars here and there, but what's that, 
compared with the sacrifice you made? So I have a 
40-room mansion, eight Cadillacs, six hundred suits 
and a yacht. ... What does all that mean compared 
with the way you served your country? Gunther, 
I’m not a happy man.” 

He glanced at his wrist watch. It had so many 
jewels he couldn't look at it without putting on 
smoked glasses. ‘‘Have to run, Gunther old hero. 
Wish I could do something fine for you, after all 
you have done. I really mean that... .” 

“You could "I began, but before I reached 
the third word he was being driven away in a black 
limousine as long as the weekly beer line on Majuro. 


+ 
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* Henry Felsen 


I went home sadly. It -wasn’t exactly the ideal 
home I had dreamed about overseas, but it was a 
pretty nice coal barge. For a coal barge. 

‘““Well?” my wife Gizma greeted 1 
through the chute. ‘Have yousgot a je 
or a better place fomw to liv 


“No, deary | * 


’ Then my c boys Gunther, Jr. 
and Gunga: ty daughter, Gwenda, and little 
Thampton Archimedes, all climbed on my lap and 
asked me to tell what I did in the war. 

“It was terrible, children,”’ I said. ‘‘ The lonely, 
desolate islands, the booming of artillery, the rattle 
of machine guns, the screaming of sergeants, the 
dehydration of food . . . terrible, lonely, and fright 
ening.” 

While I was talking a few of my old buddies 
dropped in to see me and talk over old campaigns. 

“Remember,” one of them said, “that little WR 
you were so thick with? The one we.used to kid you 
about, and call your wife?” 

“‘No,”’ I said, glancing nervously at Gizma. ‘I 
don’t recall. Wasn’t that someone else?” 

*‘And that blonde you picked up in Savannah,” 
another old buddy chuckled. ‘“‘Boy, you were lip- 
stick from ear to ear. What happened to you two 
that night? You disappeared suddenly... .”’ 

I again disappeared suddenly as Gizma started 
toward me with a carving knife in her hand, and 
there was no chicken between us. Only the one my 
buddy had mentioned. 

I was wandering sadly through the streets, dis- 
illusioned with life and society, when a voice bel- 
lowed in my ear, ‘‘Hey, you sad sack of sour apples, 
get those shoulders back, that chin and gut in! 
You're wearing a Marine uniform, you refugee from 
the Campfire Girls. How did you ever get in the 
Corps, you pasty-faced excuse for a human animal? 
I'll tear you up like wet tissue paper! I’ll stomp you 
in the ground like a tack!”’ 

**My old D.I.!"’ I cried, tears of happiness coming 
into my eyes. ‘‘What are you doing here?” 

**I’m in the recruiting service,” he said, gathering 
a handful of my chest hairs as he slammed me 
against the side of the building. ‘‘But we wouldn’t 
want you, Junior. We’re not that hard up. Go back 
to civilian life, you lily-livered brig rat. The Marine 
Corps is glad to spit you out like used mouthwash!” 

That’s how it happened, friends. The first honest 
words I had heard since I left the Corps. I’m back 
in Boot Camp again, and I’m having to double- 
time in place while I write this, but we had steak 
for chow today, and I’ve been issued a new uniform 
that fits. 

I’m through with civilian life, with its honeyed 
words and bee-sting tactics. I’ve had enough of the 
WELCOME VETERANS mat that hides a trap- 
door. 

Maybe, after this hitch is over, I'll try civilian 
life again. But I don’t know. I could get used to 
almost everything and I wouldn’t mind the con- 
niving and the all-around grabbing for the veteran’s 
buck but I wonder if I’d ever be able to feel at 
home in a pair of civilian type trousers, the kind 
that lags along behind you, like the rump skin of 
a flabby elephant. I don’t feel decent unless my 
trousers are right up there, moving along with me at 
120 steps a minute, and never 
falling behind like a feather 
merchant in the rear rank. 

Yes, I’m in Boot Camp 
again, and it will be six more 
weeks before I can expect a 
civil word, but... . 

“**Ten-shun! Sorry, Sir, I 
didn't see you come in... 
I'm a horse’s neck from Yem- 
assee, my Drill Instructor I 
did not see....” END 
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of a conversation between two excited Chinese officers. 
““Chaoyang,”’ one said. I didn’t need my simplified 
Chinese-English dictionary to know we were nearing our destina- 
tion. Chaoyang is a strategic town in the rugged northern 
province of Jehol. 

A week earlier we had been informed of the activities of Cease 
Fire Team 26 which was attempting to iron out difficulties between 
the Nationalist and Communist forces in eastern Jehol province. 
This Marine team was embarked on a mission unprecedented 
in Marine Corps history. Instead of waging war, Marines were 
waging a peace campaign in an attempt to help end China’s 
pernicious civil war. 

Team 26 was one of several carrying out similar missions in 
this war-torn country to see that the cease fire order was 
adhered to along the fronts. The order was issued by General 
Chang Chun, of the Nationalist government and General Chou 
En-lai, of the Communist party. It was the result of an agree- 
ment reached between Chiang Kai-shek, the Nationalist generalis- 
simo, and Chairman Mao Tsetung of the Communist government. 

The cease fire order provided for the immediate cessation of 
hostilities, the stopping of tfoop movements, and the repair of 
communications between the two opposing factions. A peace 
commission headquarters was established in Peiping with both 
Chinese parties and the United States represented. The order 
did not end the civil war, however. There was still plenty of 
fighting between the two groups. Team 26 was attempting, in 
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Jehol province, to cool one of China's hottest, hot 
spots. 

Newspapers told their readers that teams such as 
these were China's hope for unity. Reports con- 
cerning them were hazy. We wanted to find out how 
the Cease Fire Teams accomplished the task of 
bringing the two warring parties together. The 
answer to this question was now but a few minutes 
away from our point of debarkation 

Chaoyang is located in a wide fertile river valley 
along the Peiping-Chinchou railway. In order to 
reach Team 26, we had to fly from Peiping to 
Cheng-te, Communist-held capital of «<Jehol, and 
from there to Chaoyang 

A group of Marines and Chinese waited for us to 
land. Lieutenant Colonel Gavin C. Humphrey 
headed the welcoming committee. He was the 
skipper of Team 26. The other members were 
Marine Warrant Officer Willard D. Garrett, and 
PFCs Fulton L. Dennis, DeWayne V. Jensen, and 
Leo D. Lewis 

Each cease fire team is composed of United 
States, Nationalist and Communist representatives. 
Each of these groups has its own interpreter, re- 
corder and communications’ men. Team 26 had 
been operating, before the arrival of our plane, with 
only the United States and Nationalist governments 
represented. We had arrived almost simultaneously 
with the Communists. Conferences were to be held 
immediately, and a definite action taken toward 
stopping the local conflict 

Team 26 was one of the first Marine outfits of its 
type to be organized. The membership was made 
up of men with combat experience. It first operated 
in Chengte, Jehol, with an Army team. From there 
it was assigned to Chaoyang, making the cross- 
country trip by jeep. Headquarters were set up in 
the Nationalist government compound. Here five 
Marines, hundreds of miles away from their main 
bases in Tsingtao and Tientsin, and practically 
surrounded by hostile Communist forces, were try- 
ing to bring peace to this lonely, desolate country 

The operations room and quarters for the Marines 
were said to be in the best residence in Chaoyang. 
Perhaps one used to Stateside barracks might be a 
little skeptical of this. But after inspecting some of 
the other local residences down the hutung (narrow 
Chinese alley) we found this to be quite true 

The galley and chow were unique in comparison 
to other Marine billets. Five boys, or, as the Marines 
say, “‘chuan-linbings,”” were the mess cooks. With 
the exception of occasional servings of canned fruits 
and coffee, the food was exclusively Chinese and 
furnished free by the Nationalist government 
Marines used to standard messgear would find the 
chopsticks, small dishes and heaping platters sur- 
prising, and, at first, perplexing. All members of 
this team were expert chopstick artists, and had 
developed a critical taste for Chinese chow 
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Marines and Nationalists take cover along the roadside after Communist riflemen snipe at Team 26 
near the front line at Peipiao. Women near the jeep are indifferent Communist members of the party 


Chaoyang wasn’t quite the Marines’ idea of a 
good liberty town. We accompanied the enlisted 
men into the village in a search for souvenirs. After 
combing the business district thoroughly we came 
away with only a few small, two-for-a-dime, Kuo- 
mintang buttons. Unlike Tientsin or Tsingtao there 
are no bars, foreign women or theaters in the town. 
Hence, Marines are restricted, by necessity, to their 
compound 

Entertainment was provided occasionally by 
traveling troupes of Chinese WAACS who gave 
some interesting patriotic plays. Otherwise the men* 
had to resort to their battered decks of pinochle 
cards and equally ancient literature. During the 
hot, 100-degree days they went to a nearby water 
tower at the railroad station to get ice water for 
showers. Sometimes school children invited the men 
over for a game of basketball. It was the same old, 
dull routine that Marines of the Pacific war went 
through between assault landings 

The morning following our arrival we attended 
the first fully represented conference of the team 
It was held in the dimly-lit messhall of the com- 
pound. Col. Humphrey sat at the head of the table 
with his interpreter beside him. On one side sat 
Col. Li, the Communist representative. On the 
opposite side was the Nationalist colonel, Yang 
Tse Wen. Both had interpreters. 

Col. Li was an old-line Communist party mem- 
ber. He had taken part in the 1927 Revolution when 


the split occurred between the Kuomintang and 
Communist parties. In 1929, when the punishment 
for being a Communist was death, he was im- 
prisoned at Nanking and held until released in 1937. 
During the war he taught at one of the largest anti- 
Japanese schools in the Communist capital of Yenan. 

Col. Yang, husky and genial, was a man to be 
reckoned with in the field as well as at the conference 
table. A graduate of Whampoa military school, 
China’s West Point, he has proven himself one of 
China’s foremost infantry commanders. His combat 
career began in Kiangsi Province where he fought 
the Communists. He followed the Communists in 
their 6000-mile ‘‘Long March”’ from southern China 
to the northwest. Later he returned to Shanghai 
and Hunan to fight the invading Japs. 

The Nationalists and Communists have been 
fighting one another since 1927. Until the United 
States stepped into the scene, little had been done 
toward bringing the two parties together. As the 
middleman, Uncle Sam inspects and reviews the 
gripes of both sides and through conferences, 
attempts to bring them to a point of agreement. 

Where this cannot be effectively done for China 
as a whole, it may be accomplished by field teams 
working in the local areas of conflict. Many times, 
remote sections of the country have been saved 
from the specter of death, famine and further mili- 
tary upheaval, through the work of these teams. 

At the conference table the team commander 

















cannot take sides, but must remain the “ middle- 
man.’’ He must be a soldier, diplomat, judge, and 
even a chaplain. He is an umpire in a game of life 
and death. 

The colonel placed before the representatives the 
work to be done. Two conflicts threatened the peace 
of the locale. One concerned the Communist- 
Nationalist effort to take and hold the coal-mining 
town of Peipiao. The other came from the south 
where besieged Nationalists at Yehpaishou threat- 
ened to attack the Communists in order to get 
through supplies. It was the team’s mission to 
thrash over these problems and force an agreement. 

Through Col. Li and Col. Wang, the history of an 
invasion-wracked province was unwoven. In 1933 
the Japs invaded Jehol and made it a part of Man- 
choukuo. Under local leaders the Communists, who 
dominate the province politically, formed partisan 
and guerrilla groups in the remote mountains. 
Meanwhile the Japs were ruthlessly expanding their 
Greater East Asia Co-prosperity sphere. Finally 
the ‘‘incident’’ occurred on the Marco Polo Bridge 
in July, 1937, that brought on the Sino-Japanese 
war. The guerrillas in the mountains of Jehol formed 
the famed Eighth Route Army and began a process 
of harassing the Japs, destroying communications 
and nibbling at strongpoints. 

In retaliation, the Japs laid waste a ‘“‘no man’s 
land”’ by burning and destroying everything for 








miles, in a belt between the Japanese and Com- 
munist areas. Anyone found in such an area Was 
shot. It was a period of endless suffering, starvation 
and terror for the people of Jehol. 

In August, 1945, the Soviets began their drive 
from the north into Japanese-held Manchoukuo 
In two weeks they were at Chaoyang. The Commu- 
nists in nearby provinces, seeing a chance to obtain 
arms, swept through the confused Japs into Jehol. 
It meant a third invasion for the province. Mean- 
while, Kuomintang troops of the Central Govern- 
ment marched from the south into Jehol — a fourth 
invasion. 

In the smoke-filled conference room we listened 
to tales of battles and impending warfare. Col. 
Humphrey pondered over his notes while his inter- 
preter translated his previous remarks in Chinese. 
Col. Yang or Li would emphatically answer in 
Chinese and his interpreter would repeat in English. 
In this way, for two or three hours each morning 
and afternoon, Team 26 had it out. There were 
many such conferences. Civilians would come in 
with reports; intelligence was received from Peiping. 
Every detail was explored. 

Between sessions we became better acquainted 
with the ‘“‘Chaoyang Marines.”” The team’s most 
colorful character was WO Garrett; an old China 
hand. With PFCs Dennis and Jensen, he main- 
tained communications with Peiping. Garrett’s 
stories of pre-war duty in Tientsin and Peiping 
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were eagerly sought. Garrett escaped the fate of 
the China Marines on December 8, 1941, because 
he had been transferred Stateside a few months 
earlier 

Dennis and Jensen took turns at handling the 
radio. This was the Chaoyang Marines’ sole contact 
with the outside world, with the exception of weekly 
courier planes. Both men had seen combat duty on 
Guam and Iwo Jima as signalmen. The other 
enlisted Marine, PFC Lewis, was the only motor 
transport man in all Jehol province. His job was to 
see that the team’s three jeeps were ready to go at 
a moment's notice. It was no easy task as the roads 
were unusually bad. 


HE team depended solely upon the Army Air 
Force’s 332nd Troop Carrier Squadron for 
supplies and mail. This outfit does a great deal of the 
‘dirty flying’ in China. Team 26 had nothing but 
praise for the salty young lieutenants who brave un- 
known fields that usually are suitable for nothing 
better than emergency landings 
When the drone of the plane was heard on Mon 
days, the usual day for the courier, the Marines’ 
spirits went soaring. They had to check the field 
before the plane landed. The soft runway is often 
dangerous after rain storms. It was the Marines’ 
job to guide the plane in. Sometimes, because of 
bad conditions, they had to flag it off, which was a 





A Communist team interpreter greets a patrol of Mongolian cavalrymen in their native language as 
they approach. Each cease fire team has its own interpreter, recorder and communications men 


great but common disappointment. If the plane was 
able to land, it was like the arrival of a circus in a 
small town. Everyone turned out with his best 
clothes on. Those PX supplies, mail and beer were 
precious items. 

An inspection trip into Nationalist and Commu- 
nist-held territory was not the most pleasant way 
to spend a day. Nevertheless such trips are neces- 
sary. On one such trip Col. Humphrey, who had 
gone through three of the bloodiest Pacific cam- 
paigns without receiving a scratch, was nicked by 
a sniper’s bullet. His jeep was fired upon while he 
was inspecting an area near the Communist lines at 
Peipiao. One bullet pierced the windshield, nicked 
his arm and killed a Chinese civilian seated behind 
him. 

One afternoon we set out in jeeps toward the 
Nationalist-Communist front. The absence of culti- 
vation, and people in the fields, told you it was 
battle territory. You could almost feel the tenseness 
among the occupants of the jeeps. 

Soon we arrived at a village. Here our Communist 
interpreter, previously sent ahead, greeted us. He 
approached hand-in-hand with a Red comrade. We 
noticed a great difference between the Communist 
and Nationalist soldiers. The Nationalists are usually 
uniformly clad and equipped with the same type of 
weapons. This is not true of the Reds. This Com- 
munist soldier was dressed in a sky-blue blouse and 
faded Nationalist O.D. trousers. His six-foot stature 





and tanned face was made more impressive by the 
shining Japanese Arisaka rifle and a heavy Mauser 
machiné-pistol he carried 

Also present were some Communist Mongolian 
cavalrymen. It suddenly became apparent as to 
why the Nationalists call these bowlegged, rough- 
riding, rifle-toting Mongols-—-‘‘ bandits.’ They looked 
the part even though the name doesn't always fit 
their occupation 

We left our first Communists and proceeded along 
the road towards regimental headquarters. A shot 
cracking over our heads sent everyone scrambling 
out of the jeeps and into cover in a ditch along the 
road. 

We discovered later the shot came from a lone 
sentry stationed on the summit of a nearby hill. He 
was evidently one who hadn't gotten the word. We 
were able to proceed safely about 10 minutes later. 

The regimental command post of the Commu- 
nists was located in a nearby village. We stepped 
into the mud-house of the commander and seated 
ourselves on a ‘‘kang,”’ the universal bed and couch 
The tall, wiry commander immediately ordered 
steaming cups of tea. Col. Humphrey conversed, 
through his interpreter, with the Communist officer 
about the local situation. 

While the rest of us listened, two youthful Com- 
munists stepped into the house and attempted to 
catch my eye. Like most Chinese, these two were 















































































‘‘lens-happy"’ and wanted us to photograph them. 

Neither of them could have been over 17. They 
were loaded down with bandoliers of ammunition, 
Mauser pistols and dispatch cases. When we took 
their pictures we learned they had seen action with 
the Eighth Route Army. Nationalists and Commu- 
nists alike have found their best fighting men are 
youths like these. 

After the inspection tour an agreement was 
reached under which all action in the Peipiao.area 
was halted. The following days were taken up with 
discussion of the Yehpaishou situation. Finally, 
another settlement was reached. This provided for 
the safe passage of Nationalist supplies through the 
Communist lines. Almost two weeks had been spent 
in bloodless fighting over the conference table. But 
good results had been obtained 

At this writing there were five cease fire teams in 
operation. One of them, under the command of 
Lieutenant Colonel LeRoy P. Hunt, Jr., was fur 
nished by the Chinese government with a 19-car 
train, complete with all comforts of travel life. The 
team members have five cars, including a conti- 
nental diner, and two armored cars for living quar 
ters. The train is the object of amazement and 
apparent amusement to the large crowds that 
gathers when it stops at a station END 
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Two young Communists who have just been 
awarded cloth badges for combat services 
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“Matinee Idol’ Gene Tunney 
as a Marine in World War |! 



































Gill was urging Marine Private Gene 
Tunney (really pronounced Tun-ee) to 
enter the ring against Joe Bedelli, a soldier. The 
scene was a YMCA hut in France in 1919. Kid 
McCoy, the camp champ, who was Bedelli’s sched- 
uled opponent, had not appeared. Several hundred 
soldiers, marking time until their return Stateside, 
were clamoring for another bout. Only a handful of 
Marines were present. 

“*You can lick that guy, go on in.” 

But Tunney, like so many other Marine privates, 
knew the ropes. ‘‘I’ve got to fall out for guard duty 
early in the morning,’’ he answered. ‘‘Do I get out 
of that?” 

‘“*Yeah, yeah, go on in,’’ Gunny Gill said. 

So the practical Gene took off his shirt, leggings 
and hobnailed boots and, wearing only the Army 
breeches and socks, which were then Marine Issue, 
went into the ring to meet the soldier. 

That, Gene Tunney told this writer during a 
recent interview, was the turning point in his life. 
It was that deal— the one that got him out of 
guard duty in exchange for some boxing — that 
diverted him into fighting as a career and eventually 
into the heavyweight boxing championship of the 
world 

The years that followed have slowed up Gene 
but they have not dulled his intellect nor reduced 
his self-assurance and outspokenness 

That night in the obscure YMCA hut Gene knew 
he could whip the soldier with one hand tied be- 
hind his back. But he saw no reason for boxing and 
doing other extracurricular work, too, in view of his 
“*two-on, four-off’’ tours of duty every other day. 

But when he learned he'd be getting out of guard- 
ing warehouses, he really went into the fighting 
business with a will. He climbed into the makeshift 
ring with his cap still on. The soldiers, seeing the 
emblem, chortled: ‘‘Oh, a Gyrene, a Gyrene,”’ and 
settled back to watch their man slaughter the late 
entry. 

Gene had thrown away his script. All he knew 
was that he was supposed to whip this soldier for 
his own well being and for the honor of the Corps 
He started right out to give the hapless Bedelli a 
drubbing. After about a minute of this the soldier 
closed into a clinch and whispered to Gene: ‘‘ Hey, 
take it easy, will ya?” 

So Gene, in his own words, “played with him.’ 
It was definitely no contest and went the limit of 
three rounds only because of Gene’s forebearance. 

The Tunney that Bedelli so ruefully discovered 
was, even then, an old hand at the fight game. He 
had boxed and fought ever since he was a kid in 
Greenwich Village. After he had grown up and before 
he joined the Marines he used to box a National 
AAU heavyweight champ by the name of Johnny 
Gaddi as often as three times a week. After he en 
listed and went to Parris Island he continued box- 
ing, and became boxing champion of the camp there. 

Tunney, today still the matinee idol type and still 
youthful despite his 48 years, seemed a bit wistful 
as he recalled his humble entrance into World War I. 
He compared it with his red carpet entry into the 
recent war as a Navy lieutenant commander. 

“*I remember a gang of us boots getting off at 
that railroad station. We weren’t even boots then 
for we hadn’t been finally accepted as yet. We were 
called ‘applicants’ until we made the final grade. 

**A hard-boiled corporal took us in tow. He said 
something to us and when we answered ‘yes,’ he 
nearly bit our heads off, saying we must say ‘yes 
sir.’ With that the corporal made us move a large 
pile of trash.” 

What a difference from the grand reception at 
Jacksonville, Florida, early in 1941. This time, 
Tunney said, he was met by a horde of reporters and 
photographers and later was invited to dine at the 
home of the commandant of the post. Shortly after- 
wards he was visiting another officer’s home on a 
night of one of President Roosevelt's most militant 
prewar fireside chats. The third son of the President, 
Franklin D., Jr., was present. 

After the talk young Roosevelt called his father 
up and congratulated him. Franklin, Jr. added that 
someone else —-‘‘a Gene Tunney” — would like to 
say a few words to the Chief. Apparently the Presi- 
dent was as delighted to speak to Gene, as Gene was 
to talk to the President. After Gene, too, had said 
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how he enjoyed the speech, the President remarked 
he was highly gratified to learn that Gene had 
gone into the Navy. Quite a difference, between 
1917 and 1941. 

Following Gene’s first bout in France he was 
entered on practically every boxing card that was 
made up in his area. He looked that good. One 
victory led to another, and finally he was matched 
with Ted Jamison, then National AAU 175-pound 
champ and considered the best light heavy in the 
AEF. This was just another day’s work for the high- 
flying Gene. He won this bout and qualified for the 
Army elimination contests in Tours. Eventually, 


Gene went to Paris where, despite his comparatively 
meager 166 pounds, he was able to carry off top 
honors in the AEF’s light heavy class and, in a non- 
title bout, to lick the heavyweight champion, Bob 
Martin. 

Throughout his boxing career Gene, who became 
known far and wide as ‘The Fighting Marine,” 
never lost a fight to a soldier. In fact, several years 
later when he was training for his second fight with 
Jack Dempsey — the man who then was derisively 
called ‘‘The Great Neutral’ — a New York sports 
writer, Hype Igoe, said: 

“Tunney is the Marines’ fighting ideal. If you 
don’t like the cut and get up of a Marine, you are a 
Dempsey man as a matter of course.” 

While Gene was overseas in France he acquired 
a rather unusual penchant, one that was to evoke 
both favorable and hostile comment throughout his 
career. He started to read Shakespeare. The former 
champ says he first gained a liking for Shakespeare 
after ten readings of ‘‘Winter’s Tale,’’ which he had 
borrowed from another Marine. He said it took him 
that long to get the hang of the meter. Then, despite 
the jibes of his buddies and later the sports writers, 
he took to reading Shakespeare in earnest. So deeply 
did he drink of the Great Bard that he became a 
so-called ‘‘authority”” on the subject. And Gene, 
always self-assured, was so confident of his attain- 
ments in this branch of literature that he agreed, 
in 1928, to lecture on it to an English class at Yale. 

Just as in the famous advertisement — ‘‘they 


laughed when he sat down to play” — the cynical 
students flocked in to the lecture with tongues in 
cheek. But within a relatively short time he had 
them hanging on the ropes. For the subject of his 
talk he chose, not one of the common Shakespearean 


Gene Tunney is sworn in as a first lieutenant in the Corps Reserve 
in New York's City Hall, following his first win over Jack Dempsey 
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plays, but the little read ‘“‘Troilus and Cressida.”’ 

Gene adorned his lecture with occasional refer- 
ences to contemporary fighters. So it was he who 
told the staid if not stuffy class of the famed Profes- 
sor William Lyon ‘‘Billy’’ Phelps that ‘“‘Ajax was 
just a great big ambitious fellow like Jack Sharkey, 
given to extended mouthings.’’ Sharkey, an ex-sailor, 
at that time was a contender for the heavy boxing 
title then held by Gene and had on occasion — that 
is, whenever anyone would listen — boasted he 
could knock the block off that ** . . . Marine!”’ 

But the outspoken Gene went his way seemingly 
oblivious to the storm he stirred up almost every 


time he opened his mouth. Probably his most famous 
utterance was the one he made after he had beaten 
Ted Jamison in France. He said: ‘‘I’m going to lick 
Jack Dempsey and become heavyweight champion 
of the world.”’ This was shortly after the Manassa 
Mauler had made mincemeat of the giant Jess 
Willard at Toledo, Ohio. It was because of this 
statement and subsequent developments that Gene 
has been called a ‘“‘man of destiny.”’ Nothing 
swerved Gene from his purpose. Several times he 
was slowed down but never was he thrown off the 
track. 

Gene, who now divides his time between con- 
structing homes for veterans in Old Greenwich, 
Conn., and attending meetings of boards of directors 
in nearby New York City, gives much credit for his 
eventual success in boxing to the Marine Corps. 

**My two years on active duty helped build up 
my physique and certainly fitted me psychologi- 
cally for my fighting,” he said. ‘‘It gave me a kind 
of fatalistic philosophy. We had the same feeling 
going overseas then as a lot of you fellows had early 
in this war. I figured I had about one chance in 20 
of returning alive. When I started boxing I didn’t 
much care about bruises and falls. Later, when I 
was about to fight Jack Dempsey I said to myself 
‘and what if I do get licked — I was working in 
France for a dollar a day and here I’m getting a 
couple of hundred thousand dollars for just going 
into a ring with a fellow’.” 

On another occasion, when discussing the service, 
he said: “‘I can’t answer for all servicemen but I can 
speak for one particular Marine. I can tell what I 
got out of the service — the heavyweight champion- 
ship of the world. Prior to entering the Marine 
Corps I was just a young man going nowhere. Then 
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Principals in the long count drama. Barry pushes a reluctant Dempsey 
to a neutral corner as the dazed Gene struggles to get to his knees 


I learned to concentrate on a purpose and apply 
body and mind. I can put it this simply: I won the 
light heavyweight championship of the AEF and 
because of this I later won the heavyweight cham- 
pionship of the world.” 

Gene, who remained a private throughout his 
tour of active duty with the Marines, recalls with a 
smile how he enjoyed his introductions in the ring 
while he was overseas. Almost always he would be 
matched with a sergeant or higher. After being 
introduced as ‘‘Private Tunney of the Marines,” 
he would proceed to knock the block off the sarge 

Although Gene gained considerable experience 


and a measure of fame while boxing overseas, he 
also picked up a permanent handicap in the form 
of a bad right hand. He broke the hand in one of 
his bouts and it never was completely satisfactory 
after that. 

Gene did not go back to his job as a stenographer 
for the Ocean Steamship Company in New York 
City when he returned from overseas in late 1919. 
Instead, he devoted all his energies, both physical 
and mental, to becoming a world’s champion. Con- 
cerning the mental side, Gene has been called ‘‘the 
greatest student of boxing the ring has ever known.” 
He studied medical books, learning about the solar 
plexus, the kidneys and important factors like the 
effect of heavy blows on the stomach. This lore 
became very important to Gene enabling him, as 
he became more and more proficient as a boxer, 
to score hits in vital places and seldom to waste 
blows, On the physical side, of course, he trained 
and fought. 

The years between Tunney’s return and his first 
fight with Jack Dempsey on September 23, 1926, 
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Gene himself, will forget 
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bout with Pittsburgh’s 
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Gene in a new ring role. The former world's champ presents 
medals to Harvey and Morris Weiss in a South Pacific ring 


bell until the end of the tenth round the “Eternal 
Windmill” buffeted the unfortunate Gene from 
pillar to post. A sports writer, in telling of this 
fight, cracked: “‘Greb hit Gene on every part of 
his anatomy except in the palms of his hands and 
on the bottom of his feet and he missed these places 
only because Tunney had his fists clenched and was 
standing on his feet.’’ Greb, the challenger, won the 
unanimous decision of the judges 

The Broadway wiseacres left this fight with their 
faces wreathed in smiles. ‘‘ There goes your man of 
destiny there goes your man who was going to 
lick Dempsey,’’ they said. Tunney was so badly 
licked that some sports followers thought he would 
never fight again 

But Gene recovered and did fight again. Not only 
that, but he kept after his manager, Billy Gibson, 
to get him a return bout with his conqueror. This 
Billy finally agreed to and obtained. Now it was a 
different story. Gene did everything but kayo his 
opponent. Later he licked the game Pittsburgh 
battler three more times 

Another of Gene's ‘‘downs"’ came in a battle in 
the city where later he won his greatest victory, 
Philadelphia. It was 1923 and Gene was taking on 
some heavies. His opponent this time was the lum- 
bering Canadian, Jack Renault. Gene, a counter 
puncher, couldn’t stir Renault into making a pass 
The fight dragged-on for three rounds but absolutely 
nothing was happening. So great became the catcalls 
and boos from the crowd the referee wisely called 
the fight off —it was officially declared ‘‘ No contest.”’ 

Then followed other bouts and eventually the 
scrap with the idol of the boulevards, the dance- 
master, ‘‘Gorgeous .Georges’’ Carpentier. The 
Frenchman, who had gained considerable fame in 
his defeat by Jack Dempsey in Jersey City in 1921, 
still was a great boxer and had retained his world’s 
light heavyweight crown. 





Gene played with the clever Carpentier for eleven 
rounds, setting him up for the kill. Then, in the 
12th, he let go. Now he was light heavyweight 
champion of the world 

But the ambitious, destiny-minded Tunney still 
coveted the big crown, the one worn by the reputedly 
unbeatable Jack Dempsey. Boxing followers, by 
this time had acquired considerable respect for the 
former Marine, but they couldn’t see him licking 
the tigerish Jack Dempsey 

After several months of chasing, Gibson finally 
made a connection with the Dempsey people. The 
fight date was fixed and Tunney went into training. 
It was during this training period that the Marine 
Corps League proudly purchased a red silk robe 
bearing a large Marine Corps emblem for Gene. 
General LeJeune made the presentation at the 
training camp. Thereafter Tunney never went into 
the ring without it. 


a VENTUALLY the day of the fight came and 
Gene took his unprecedented and unorthodox 
trip from his training camp at Stroudsburg, Pa., to 
Philadelphia in an “‘aeroplane.’’ But this was just 
another side of Tunney. He said he did it to get 
some extra sleep and to keep him from being 
bothered by curious crowds. Sports writers con- 
tended it was a deliberate attempt to unnerve his 
opponent — that it was psychological warfare. In 
any event Gene made the trip against the advice of 
practically everyone, including the news-conscious 
promoter, Tex Rickard. 

How Tunney, an 11-5 underdog, outboxed and 
outfought Dempsey in the rain in the Philadelphia 
Sesquicentennial Stadium that night, is boxing 
history. A record crowd of 120,757 persons paid an 
unprecedented $1,895,733. Tunney was completely 
the master throughout. It is said that he did not 


Tunney watches some of the construction men pour concrete 
for the foundation of one of the homes on his new project 


make a single mistake. The critics were flabber- 
gasted. They couldn’t believe their eyes. But win 
Gene did, and without any dissent from the judges. 

Following this first Dempsey-Tunney fight the 
now-defunct Literary Digest wrote: ‘‘Boxing has 
become respectable.’’ Apparently it came to this 
conclusion because of the class of people who saw 
the big bout. There were professional men, cabinet 
officers, governors, Congressmen and a liberal 
sprinkling of women. One of the witnesses, the late 
Giffort Pinchot, then Governor of Pennsylvania, 
remarked he thought the fight was well conducted 
and that he had been particularly anxious for 
Tunney to win ‘‘ because of my deep admiration for 
the United States Marine Corps.” Feelings concern- 
ing Dempsey’s non-belligerent war status, ran high. 

Two weeks after the victory, amid much pomp 
and ceremony, Tunney was commissioned a first 
lieutenant in the Marine Reserves on the steps of 
New York’s city hall. The late Mayor Jimmy 
Walker officiated. Two companies of Marines were 
present. Tunney was given an engraved sword, a 
gift from the enlisted men of the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard’s Marine Barracks. 

But the more celebrated bout with Dempsey took 
place the following year — just 20 years ago — at 
Soldier Field, Chicago. A smaller crowd of 104,943 
persons had shelled out history’s greatest gate, 
$2,658,660, to see whether Dempsey could regain 
his crown. They knew the ex-champ would be ready 
for this one. He was. 

It was in the seventh round that the famous 
long count occurred. Tunney had been outpointing 
Dempsey by a wide margin when the latter had 
finally connected with one of his Sunday punches. 
In rapid succession, he landed six other blows. For 
the first time in his ring career Tunney went down. 
Referee Dave Barry motioned Dempsey to the 
farthest neutral corner and was about to start 
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the count. But Dempsey, with blood in his eye, 
swung around past Barry and crouched over the 
felled figure. Barry again motioned Dempsey to the 
corner and then grabbed him by the arm and 
directed him. Dempsey finally went and the referee 
started the count. 

At the count of nine Tunney, now on one knee, 
got to his feet. A total of 14 seconds had elapsed 
instead of nine. Tunney again assumed mastery of 
the bout. It has been said that if the fight could 
have gone more than the 10 rounds — Illinois law 
held it to that — Tunney would have kayoed his 
opponent. 

If you ask him about the famous knockdown 
Tunney will simply say: ‘‘Of course I can’t be sure, 
but I believe I could have gotten up if the count 
had been started right away.” 

The rules covering just such a situation had been 
gone over in minute detail the day before by the 
managers and lawyers of both fighters. It was 
Dempsey’s manager, Leo P. Flynn, who insisted 
on the strictest interpretation of this rule, Tunney 
said. Under IIinois regulations the count could not 
be started until the man scoring the knockdown 
had retired to the farthest neutral corner. In previ- 
ous fights with Carpentier and Firpo, Dempsey 
had been accused of hitting his opponents before 
they had gotten off their knees following knock- 
downs. 

When he had reached his goal, the world’s heavy- 
weight championship, Tunney lost most of his 
interest in boxing. He fought one more bout, an 
eleven-rounder with ‘‘the hard rock from Down 
Under,”” Tom Heeney, on July 26, 1928, in the 
Yankee Stadium. Heeney was knocked out. Tunney 
cut the squat, game New Zealander into small 
pieces. Then, when his flame burned brightest, he 
announced his retirement from the ring. 

Tunney undoubtedly has been the most contro- 
versial figure ever to wear a boxing glove. He was 
castigated for everything from reading Shakespeare 
to, more recently, his campaign against smoking. 
He was accused of “high hatting his profession.’ 
No one was indifferent about Gene, during his 
heyday. He was called either an affected prig or 
the outstanding example of fine American youth. 

After he licked Dempsey for the first time the 
argument as to the relative merits of the two boxing 
figures had waxed red hot. John Kieran, then 
writing sports for the New York Times, described 
the way he handled letters he received on the 
controversy. 

‘First I immerse them in a bucket of water and 
then, while holding them six inches under, I tear 
them into tiny bits, allowing only the lighter por- 
tions to rise. These I read.” 

One of Kieran’s readers, obviously not a Tunney 
admirer, wrote: 

“In the first place it is not Tunney’s intellectual 
attainments one objects to, but his intellectual pre- 
tensions. When the two (Dempsey and Tunney) are 
interviewed, the one seems so simple yet profound 
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The unmarked, still youthful Gene Tunney, at his desk in the 
small, unpretentious office of the Stamford Building Company 


while the other is a mixture of bombast and cant. 
Tunney should be forced to fight but forbidden to 
talk.” 

On the other hand, a boxing fan who was for 
Tunney, said of him: ‘‘He has poise without pose.” 

It seemed that the majority of Tunney’s critics 
objected to his reading. Kieran dismissed most of 
these with a ‘‘Well, what about it.” A fighter, the 
sports writer contended, need not take his library 
into the ring with him and knock out his opponent 
with a quotation from Schopenhauer. He added 
that if Gene read all the books he was credited with, 
there would be ‘‘short literary rations’’ for real 
students throughout the country. Another New 
York sports writer, Ed Van Every, pointed out that 
the boxer had liked books before he entered the ring, 
before even, he entered the Marine Corps 

Shortly after he retired from the ring Gene 
married the beautiful and wealthy Polly Lauder of 
Stamford, Conn. Their married life has been little 
short of exemplary. Many an article has been writ- 
ten on this ‘‘perfect romance.’”’ They have four 
children. 

Until the war clouds descended on Europe, 
Tunney lived the life of a country squire on his 
estate in Stamford. Late in 1940 he was called to 
Washington by Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox 
and asked to head the Navy’s rapidly-expanding 
physical training program. After having conferred 
with the Marine Corps Commandant, who then 
was General Thomas Holcomb, and having received 
the Corps’ blessing, he entered the Navy. 

Once more in the public eye, Tunney upset the 
equilibrium of a lot more people. First it was his 
blast against smoking. Critics pointed out that 
Tunney, while ranting on the evils of smoking, had 
served in the role of chairman of the board of a 
large distilling company. Tunney does not consider 
this inconsistent. He takes the position that even 
small children know the evils of excessive drinking 
but few persons, including adults, realize the physi- 
cal harm smoking can do 


HORTLY after our entry into the war Tunney 
spoke out in criticism of the large sports 
extravaganzas that were being held between service 
and non-service teams. He contended that not only 
did. they cause much useless travel at a time when 
the transportation situation was critical, but they 
were bad for the morale of the men at the front. 
Tunney wanted the men to participate in sports 
but he was opposed to the enlisting of athletes 
solely to take part in big sports events. He said the 
United States should take good athletes into the 
service because good athletes make good fighters. 
Again the critics swung at Tunney’s sturdy chin. 
Practically all the sports writers claimed he was 
talking about something he knew nothing about. 
One headed his column ‘‘Galahad Rides Again;”’ 
another called him a ‘“‘dry land admiral.’ But Gene 
went on his unruffled way. He next came out in 
favor of a new type of trousers for sailors. The 
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present ones, he said, stretched after they had been 
worn awhile and made their wearers stick out their 
stomachs in order to hold the loosened articles up. 
This resulted, Gene said, in one of the banes of man- 
kind — potbellyitis. 

Despite all comment pro and con, Tunney’s per- 
severence soon began to pay off in results. Statistics 
at Navy boot camps showed the calisthenics and 
other phases of Gene’s program increased the 
recruits’ efficiency and ability to learn, more than 
40 per cent 

Gene stayed in the Navy until March, 1946. On 
April 5, he again appeared in the news. It was 
announced he had been made a member of the 
board of Eversharp, Incorporated. Later he became 
a director of the Denman Tire and Rubber Com 
pany, the Michigan Chemical Company and the 
Industrial Bank of Commerce of New York 

Tunney now wanted to help the veteran. He 
organized the Stamford Building Company and 
started erecting homes under the Veterans Emer 
gency Housing program. His duties as head of this 
construction company take most of his time. His 
firm is building a model community just across the 
Stamford line in Old Greenwich, Conn. Every day 
he may be seen at the project inspecting foundations 
and carpentry work 

Work on the 200-acre, 400-home project is well 
under way. Some of the homes are occupied. John 
S. Wason, a former soldier and first man to move 
in, works there as a carpenter. Many other veterans 
including Johnny Rozmus, formerly a sergeant in 
the G-2 section of the Seventh Marines also are 
employed there 

Unlike most mass-construction projects, the 
houses are of varying design. All will be priced at 
$10,000 or lower. Gene says he may undertake 
another such development after this is finished, in 
something like three and a half years 

Tunney looks like anything but the retired prize 
fighter. Ruddy, active and exceedingly well-dressed, 
he talks with the same youthful voice he had 20 
years ago. He still uses the broad *‘a"’ and excellent 
diction that seemed to infuriate followers of his 
decade. His head shows no marks of his ten years 
in the ring. He looks as if he could step back into 
fighting tomorrow and take up where he left off 
His only concession to the passing years are the 
glasses he wears when he reads 

As one of America’s leading exponents of physical 
fitness, he practices what he preaches. He exercises 
an hour a day. Frequently he walks and jogs the 
ten miles from his suburban home to his office. He 
plays golf and tennis. He does push ups. But boxing 
is out. He now weighs a comfortable 205. For his 
big bouts with Dempsey he weighed, respectively, 
186 and 189. 

His hobbies: Playing with his handsome children, 
all of whom now attend school, and reading books on 
political philosophy. Shakespeare is out END 
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T CAME as a distinct pleasure to step off the 
bus once again and walk down Honolulu's King 
Street, well over a year after Hirohito had 
thrown in the towel. It seemed like a dream until I 
was jostled out of my contemplation by the crowds 
Then I noticed the difference. Civilians, and not 
servicemen were in the majority. The big crowds of 
sailors from the Navy Yard and soldiers from Scho 
field Barracks were gone 
I stuck around, dropping in at some of the old 
spots until I could get a look at the city by night, a 
sight we had not often enjoyed during the war 





EDITOR'S NOTE Sergeant Polete and 
Corporal Mellerup are taking a trip 
through the Pacific and the Orient 
to write stories and get pictures on 
Marines overseas. This is the first of 
a series of articles they will do on 
Marine postsin the HawaiianIslands, 
China, Japan, the Philippines, Pe- 
leliu, Okinawa, Guam, Saipan, 
Kwajalein and Midway 
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two years ago. Now, like any of her Stateside coun 
terparts, Honolulu's streets were ablaze with lights. 

It's a different Honolulu today. The notorious 
River and School Streets, once the mecca of about 
every liberty-bound serviceman, no longer hold any 
of their old allure. A newcomer to the Crossroads 
of the Pacific would note no very distinct difference 
between crowd formations on these streets and 
Hotel, King or any of the other dozen business 
thoroughfares in the downtown sector 

The difference is just as marked on the trip from 
the city to the Pearl Harbor Naval Base. Only an 
occasional truck rumbles down the once heavily 
traveled super highway. During the war. the broad 
grey macadam strips bore eight lanes of swift. 
roaring traffic on either side of the diminutive, sailor 
bearing Oahu railroad 

Once back at Pearl the picture changes. Here 
are the same old barracks. Only the now barely 
discernable traces of camouflage paint remain to 


pique the memory. It was from the roof of these 
very barracks that a desperate band of Marines 
fired futile volleys of ack-ack at Jap planes during 
the sudden attack on December 7, 1941. But despite 
the firing it put up and its proximity to smashed 
Hickam Field, only a stone’s throw away, the 
structure did not suffer a single hit, not even a 
machine gun bullet scar 

The personnel is different, of course. One of the 
wartime commanders of the Eighth Marines, Colonel 
Richard H. Jeschke, now heads the barracks com- 
plement of 600 men. At one time during the war, 
1400 Marines guarded the then highly secret in- 
stallations at the base 

But if the number of men stationed here has been 
reduced, so too have the number of posts. There 
was a time when it was impossible to step out into 
the yard without encountering one or more of the 55 
to 60 guards who constantly patrolled the base. 
Now there are 10 posts. 

The gate guard, commanded by Second Lieu- 
tenant N. A. Canzona, has retained its traditional 
sharpness. These gimlet-eyed appraisers still can 











to reach the FMF buildings to the right, and less men use the 
roadway crossing the area to the borracks on the other side 


pick out an unbuttoned breast pocket at 50 paces 
or, with one hasty glance down a line of liberty 
bound Marines, spot an unshined shoe or an un 
shaved chin. Although, with the conclusion of the 
war, restrictions on persons entering the naval base 
have been relaxed, unauthorized persons still may 
not enter and just browse around. The gate guard 
examines the credentials of all who seek to enter, 
both military and civilian alike 

The motor patrol detail which prowls over the 





yard, and the naval housing units outside its 
boundaries, still is the most sought-after of all the 
guard assignments. These guards have been called 
the diplomats of the yard. It is their duty, among 
other things, to see that everyone, from the highest 
ranking naval officer to the lowliest Marine private 
or seaman, adheres to the rules of the yard. Old 
timer Commissioned Warrant Officer Lawrence 
Frucci heads this branch of the guard. 

There is little change in the dreaded Pearl Harbor 
brig. Wrongdoers from all over the Pacific now are 
sent there. The ‘‘big house” still has plenty of 
occupants, enough to perform many of the manual 
tasks around the yard. One significant fact is that 
not a single member of the barracks detachment is 
confined in it. 

Other units of the Marine detachment guard the 
Navy's huge radio station at Wahiawa and the 
Intelligence Building in Honolulu. Several Marines 
stand regular watches or have been assigned to 
general or staff officers attached to the still-existent 
CINCPAC. Their duties are practically the same 
as they were during the war. 
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The rifle range, located several miles from the 
base proper, has resumed its role of high-priority 
importance. A small detachment from the barracks 
handles this duty. Further proof that the Corps is 
settling back into normal stride is that every Ma- 
rine attached to the barracks has shot for record 
within the past year. 

Marines stationed at Pearl apparently like their 
duty. Sergeant Guy C. Graves who should know (he 
first came to Hawaii in January 1942 and has been 
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Before V-J Day, the main Navy Yard gate 
was packed with liberty hounds like these 


stationed there off and on since that time) says 
that present-day Pearl Harbor duty is as good as 
Stateside. He points out that men stationed there 
have almost the same kind of liberty in Honolulu 
as they would have in the States and, in addition, 
draw down an additional 20 per cent overseas pay 
Others feel the same way. 

Liberty is by no means as boisterous as it was 
during the war. You still find Marines stopping at 
the Pearl City Tavern for a few pick-me-ups. And 
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they still gather at The Breakers, in the Royal 
Hawaiian or Alexander Young hotels when they 
want to do the town. Many of the Marines who did 
duty at Pearl before the war like liberty in peace 
time Honolulu more than ever 

Another sign of the new times is the ever-increas 
ing number of non-natives on the streets of Honolulu 
Although many of these are new civilian employes 
of the War or Navy Departments, a large number 
are families of shipyard workers who now are per 
mitted to bring their wives and children with them 

Marines who prefer to take their liberty on the 
base, can avail themselves of practically the same 
facilities that are found at Quantico, Mare Island, 
or at any other large Stateside base. There is the 
normal run of recreation halls, movies, bowling 
alleys, and slopchutes 

Every Saturday night a dance is held in the post 
theater. Now, social agencies in Honolulu see to it 
that sufficient girls are there each time. It's a fai 
cry from the days when these dances were attended 
by about a dozen girls and several thousand males 
If this weekly affair isn't sufficient, other dances are 
held three times a week at the large enlisted men's 
club near the main gate. To round out the special 
program, the sergeants hold two or three dances of 
their own each month at the non-com club. 

Marines now have an opportunity to see what 
the entire island of Oahu looks like. Round-the- 
island trips by bus are made each Saturday and 
Sunday. This is one of the most popular forms of 
entertainment for newcomers. The all-day outings 
include swimming and fishing and eating at one of 
the popular beach resorts 

To give it that last Stateside touch, the barracks 
has a football team. But the less said about this 
the better. The post recreation officer, Lieutenant 
D. E. Spencer, stole one from Leo Durocher. He 
said: ** Wait'll next year.” END 
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The same shenanigans keep people in the 
swim at the Navy yard's luxurious pool 
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Two teams of sailors relaxing with some 
football. They needed Marines to referee 
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N MAY, 1920, the threat of a Latin-American 

uprising drew the Sixteenth Regiment of U.S. 

Marines to the Mexican Gulf. There was nothing 
especially newsworthy in this event, for Marines had 
built a great part of their reputation settling small 
nations’ arguments in the lands south of Texas. The 
men of expedition encountered nothing to add to the 
battle history of the Corps. But they did break one 
precedent. 

For the first time, they stuffed school books into 
their sea bags as they prepared for transport to pos- 
sible battle; and within two weeks after the departure 
of the Sixteenth, lesson assignments in typing, 
stenography, and agriculture, studied and answered 
aboard the USS Henderson, arrived at the newly- 
created Marine Corps Institute at Quantico, Virginia 

It had begun in 1919, when Major General John A. 
LeJeune, then commandant of the Virginia post, had 
taken stock of his post-World War I Marine Corps. 
The general had seen the changes wrought by that 
war and realized that a man who had fired the 
Hotchkiss rifle at the beginning of the conflict would 






have to be more highly educated if he were going to 
cope with the Browning Automatic Rifle, the ma 
chine gun, and the airplane. Before, when Marines 
had carried only the rifle. a hillbilly’s eve saw through 
the sights as well as those of a college man. Now 
soldiering was no longer a profession for illiterates 

Chief of Staff in Quantico at the time was Brigadier 
General Smedley D. Butler, another old line soldier 
who understood the men he had led in the war. He 
also realized the need for change. There was the 
problem of monotony—- rectangular circling on a 
drill held and repetitious periods in the school. of a 
soldier would not combat the doldrums which had 
settled on the Corps of the 20's. The officers decided 
upon academic education as the means of producing 
a 20th century Marine 

On December 20, 1919, Colonel William C. Harllee 
reported. to General LeJeune, ready to start and 
direct an organization which was first named the 
Quantico Schools. Despite the colonel’s pre-service 
experience as an educator, the first courses were 
makeshift affairs at best. They dealt with the sub 
jects that might aid a man after discharge. He had 
yet to build his program 

Nor were the men especially enthusiastic at the 
school's beginning: of the 5000 professional soldiers 
who were doing duty in Quantico, only 5 per cent 
saw fit to avail themselves of the opportunity. But 
the institute began with official patronage. and Post 
Special Order No. 299, December 20, 1919, formally 
announced the courses of the renamed U.S. Marine 
Corps Institute 

After this formal opening, dates lose their isolated 
significance. It remained for Col. Harllee to over 
come the aversion of the men to study, and to learn 
the techniques of correspondence education the 
only feasible means of teaching men who were liable 
to sudden transfer to Peking or Panama. To obtain 
this knowledge, the colonel made an intensive inspec 
tion of the International Correspondence School at 
Scranton, Pennsylvania, studying particularly the 
methods of instruction by mail 

Convinced that ICS techniques were the answer 
to his problem, he contracted for $4000 worth of 
texts to service his infant institution, and returned 
to Quantico to find the MCI closed by a minor 
epidemic. 

When his school had re-opened, Col. Harllee 
recruited additional instructors from the officers and 
men of the Quantico post, and began anew. Even 
with the epidemic, the MCI graduated its first man 
in May, 1920. He was Corporal W. C. Erwin, a 






















































student in agriculture. In accordance with arrange- 
ments made by Col. Harllee, 10 per cent of Erwin’s 
lesson assignments, as well as his final examination 
papers, were sent to the ICS for inspection. From 
the Pennsylvania school, he received a diploma of 
course completion, bearing the name of the Marine 
Corps Commandant in counter-signature. 

On 20 June, 1920, Gen. LeJeune became the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps. He took Col. Harllee 
to Headquarters to direct the newly-established 
Educational Division. The Institute at Quantico suf- 
fered by the absence of the colonel. To insure its 


was transferred to the 


healthy continuation, it 
Marine Barracks at Eighth and Eye Streets, S.E., 
Washington, D. C. The desks and texts of the school 
were carried up the Potomac River on Navy barges, 
and transported from the Washington Navy Yard to 
its new quarters by pushcarts furnished by the 











police sergeant at the Eighth and Eye barracks. 

Settled in its offices in the nation's capital and 
aided by the cooperation of detachment commanders 
in the Corps’ scattered posts, the Institute saw its 
enrollments increased until 126 men were kept busy 
caring for incoming lessons 

In 1924 the Major General Commandant ordered 
that all officers would enroll for foreign language 
study before the end of the year. Command of the 
Spanish and French tongues was of great value to 
officers who were serving in Central America and the 
Caribbean at that time. In the filing system of the 
present school at Ninth and E Streets, S.W., a card 
shows that General Alexander A. Vandegrift, then a 
major, was enrolled for study of French. The present 
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Part of the texts around which many MCI courses are built. The best of university 
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THE GLOBE IS ITS CAMPUS (con't.) 


There was little basic change in the Institute from 
this period up to the time of the war with Japan. It 
grew with the increased interest of the men in educa- 
tion; but no effort was made toward recognition of 
MCI course completion by the nation's high schools 
and colleges. The men studied to occupy themselves 
or to prepare for civilian employment. It was not 
until the induction of thousands whose high school 
education had been interrupted by enlistment that 
the present system of accreditation was brought into 
being. 

Even then, it was not a matter of days or weeks. 
Plans had been submitted by the late Major General 
William H. Rupertus, then director of the Institute, 
which called for the closing of the school in the event 
of war. The suggestions were approved by the Corps 
Commandant in 1940; and the events of December 
8, 1941 put them into effect, sending 68 of the staff's 
108 men to recruiting duty. There was no more les- 
son activity until January 12, 1942, when the MCI 
director recommended that the institute be re- 
opened. The staff allowance of that opening date 
was 63 men, including the 15 responsible for the 
publication of The Leatherneck magazine 

Early in the autunin of 1942, pressure from the 
men who had enlisted while still in high school began 
to make itself felt. The need of this class of students 
was instruction which would speed their graduation 
when they became civilians again. At this point the 
close cooperation between the MCI and the prin- 
cipals of the country’s high schools began 

Upon receipt of a man’s request for education, 
letters were written to the head of the school he last 
attended, asking for a list of completed subjects and 
the principal's recommendations in the particular 
case. The man's course of study was constructed 
around this information, thus bettering his chances 
of accreditation when he returned to his old school 

In this period of growth and widening of scope, the 
Institute became aware of the need for studies aimed 
toward the particular educational requirements of 
Marines. Changes were made to correct short- 
comings, high school courses were revamped and 
college studies included 

Colonel Donald J. Kendall, USMC, who had been 
with the school at its Quantico beginning, assumed 
the MCI directorship in May, 1944, and to him goes 
much of the credit for the Institute’s present-day 
excellence. Col. Kendall had studied agriculture 
under the instruction of Corp. Erwin, first graduate. 
He had served as secretary of the school in 1921 

Taking office as head of the school and its 30,000 
enrollees, the colonel began an investigation that 
was to result in considerable modernization. In addi- 
tion to a general re-organization of the personnel and 
methods, he began steps toward replacing out-of- 

date subject material, issuing a regular MCI diploma 
and creation of a Pacific branch to better accom 
modate men who were fighting on the islands and 
battle fleets of that ocean 

The renovation of the courses was the task of the 
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Institute’s research section, which remained in the 
Eighth and Eye barracks, while other departments, 
reproduction, book storage and lesson grading, were 
forced to find quarters elsewhere in the city of 
Washington. With the Marine Corps swollen for 
wartime necessities, men with college degrees were 
available to prepare new courses. Supported by Col. 
Kendall's interest in the school and his desire to keep 
it up-to-date, the research personnel sought for the 
best books obtainable, the ones with clearest presen- 
tation and most vivid, comprehensible illustration. 
All obsolete study material was cast out; and the 
new courses were written around the texts accepted 
by the greatest number of the nation’s educational 
plants. Technical courses, for the most part, were 
taken directly from the texts of the highly specialized 
schools in the individual field. 

When requests warranted the move, entirely new 
studies were created. Interior decoration, one of 
these specialities, was designed for the needs of 
women reserves and the female dependents of regular 
Marines 

On 2 February, 1945, official 25th anniversary 
of the Institute’s active existence, the Pacific 
branch was activated. Approval for this addition 
had come from the Corps Commandant the month 
before 

This branch, an organization of 85 officers and 
men, established itself in an abandoned Seabee post 
exchange atop a hill outside Honolulu. By June it 
was serving the needs of men in the Pacific area, 
where more than 50 per cent of the MCI students 
were postmarking their lessons. It was a completely 
mobile unit, prepared, and expecting to move west- 
ward to Guam had not the end of war made such a 
change unnecessary 
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Lesson activity on secured islands, where men had 
not the Stateside liberty attractions and distractions, 
was great. The proximity of the subsidiary school 
cut the time for receipt and return of lessons by more 
than a month. Men on Guam could expect the 
return of their papers within seven or eight days; 
while Marines in Tokyo, a few months later, received 
their corrected lessons in about ten days. 

This was the time of the Institute’s greatest 
activity. More than 80 per cent of the instructors 
were men with college degrees, qualifying them 
for expert instruction in their particular fields of 
education. 

It is of interest to note that the most popular sub- 
ject on Pacific Islands was bookkeeping. Institute 
authorities explain this preference with the state- 
ment that most of the men were civilian soldiers who 
intended to return and become independent business- 
men under the provisions and opportunity for govern 
ment loan, offered under the G.I. Bill of Rights. 

With the war over, the MCI has concerned itself 
with the construction program of study for the men 
who will remain in uniform. The fruit of Col 
Kendall’s efforts, all retained for the peace-time 
institute, include the revision of the high school 
courses, the inclusion of $2 college-level studies, 
recommendation for credit by the American Council 
of Education, and a selection of special courses to fit 
desires for specialist or avocational training 

The broad objectives of the present institution, as 
outlined in a new MCI handbook lately distributed 
to officers and men of the Corps, are to aid a Marine, 
or his dependents, toward: 

1—Completion of high school credits. 
2--Qualification for further education under the 
G. I. Bill of Rights 
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3—College credits. 

4—Greater proficiency in military duties. 

5—Increased general knowledge. 

6—Study of hobby subjects as pastime. 

The handbook, a carefully written exposition of 
the Institute’s services, covers every subject offered 
and the accreditation recommended by the Ameri- 
can Council of Education. 

When a man has decided upon enrollment for 
MCI education, he comes immediately under the 
aegis of the guidance section, another new feature 
of the school. This section affords him the greatest 
initial aid. Upon receipt of a man’s letter of applica- 
tion, correspondence is opened with the head of the 
school he last attended. The statements as to com- 
pleted subjects and recommendations for future 
study are always of foremost consideration, because 
in many cases the man intends to return to his high 
school for graduation. With this information, guid- 
ance personnel arrange the course of study best 
suited to his needs, and request that he be given 
high school credits for specialist schools attended in 
che Marine Corps. 

For his having completed Marine recruit training, 
most schools allow an applicant two Carnegie Units. 
These units are used for the measurement of 
scholastic attainment and one unit is equal to one 
year of high school study in a single subject, with a 





of social and geographical knowledge about the lands 
in which Marines were fighting. Men on the islands 
of the Pacific were avid readers of anything which 
described the history and peoples of the lands they 
occupied. Foreign service studies were created to 
give this information. Since the war’s end, resident 
schools of the nation have followed the lead of the 
Institute and included these studies in their own 
curricula. 

Among these courses, the studies of certain world 
areas of political and military significance at the 
present time are, (A) Latin-American history, in- 
tended to give practical understanding of the 20 
Spanish-American states, with especial emphasis on 
recent developments; (B) Latin-American géography, 
which parallels the foregoing course, dealing with the 
physical aspects of the lower part of the Western 
Hemisphere, and (C) Spanish language study, for 
deeper understanding of the Latin-American peoples. 

Serving the same need of information about the 
Eastern hemisphere, courses titled The Pacific 
World, Human Geography of Asia, and Human 
Geography of Japan, educate Marines for duty in 
those areas. 

Business Administration, Business Law, and Gen- 
eral Accounting are studies in the college business 
department. 

Language studies offer two years in both French 
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minimum of forty-five minutes devoted to it each 
day. This recognition is the result of conferences 
between the MCI and the American Council of 
Education. The ACE is a nation-wide congress of 
educators whose job it is to evaluate and make 
recommendations on scholastic standards. 

When the credits of an applicant have been estab- 
lished and his course of study laid out, he becomes 
a card in the file section of the school at Ninth and 
E, S.W., Washington. This record shows the date 
of receipt and grade of each of the man’s lesson 
papers. It is never taken from the files, so that a 
record of all the courses completed is easily available. 

Ordinarily, a student is allowed to matriculate in 
only one course. MCI authorities feel that simul- 
taneous study would result in confusion. Sufficient 
talent on the part of the student has been used as 
reason for breaking this rule, but such has not 
become wide-spread practice. 

Should a man be discharged before he submits his 
final examinatién paper, the Institute regulations 
permit him to complete the course as a civilian, pro- 
vided he maintains a schedule of one lesson per 
month. The discharge allowance applies to medical, 
special or any release other than that for misconduct. 

For easier understanding, courses offered by MCI 
at present may be divided into four classifications: 

1. College courses. 

Of more interest than studies which have been 
long accepted by American colleges are Foreign 
Service studies, courses born of the war with Japan. 
Marine general officers, Commandant Vandegrift in 
particular, commented during the war on the need 
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and Spanish. A special for the soldier - Military 
French — has been added to teach the jargon of the 
French fighting man. 

English and literature courses cover thoroughly 
the speech and written matter of the English- 
speaking peoples. The courses required for college 
credit are given particular emphasis, with the inclu- 
sion of a course in journalism and creative writing. 

Mathematics on this level cover college algebra, 
analytic geometry, calculus, and spherical trigo- 
nometry. 

Col. Kendall commented that the low number of 
Marines enrolled for college studies indicated that it 
was not widely enough known that such levels of 
education were available for Marines. The release of 
the new handbook is hoped to be an agent toward the 
increase of interest in this field. Two few men seem 
to realize that MCI credits are widely recognized. 
In this connection, the Institute is pointedly proud 
of its accreditation by George Washington Univer- 
sity. This institution, one of the most scholastically 
critical schools in the nation, has accepted many 
ex-Marines and their MCI credits. 

2. High School Courses. 

These include all academic courses required for 
high school graduation, with the inclusion of tech- 
nical studies at the same level. 

Again the MCI stresses its status among the 
nation’s secondary schools. There is no record of an 
Institute credit having been refused by an high 
school principal. 

Prospective students should remember that the 
curriculum is being constantly revised to bring it 


abreast of American educational standards and that 
sufficient interest in a subject not offered at present 
will result in its inclusion. 

3. Technical Courses. 

This department covers the manual arts, the 
sciences of communication and engineering, and 
practical sciences. All of these are of value to a man 
with a specialist rating in the Marine Corps, in 
addition to qualifying him for quicker technical suc- 
cess as a civilian. 

Automobile mechanics, the various aspects of 
aviation study, building trades, and air-conditioning 
are brief samples of such offerings. 

In conjunction with radio instruction, the school 
building at Ninth and E Streets has been furnished 
by the Marine Corps with equipment for an amateur 
radio station. Besides keeping instructors abreast of 
developments in their field, this station furnishes 
practical answers to the questions of students who 
are obliged to study without laboratory or shop 
equipment. 

It is in the technical courses that correspondence 
study is at its greatest disadvantage. Without labo- 
ratory facilities with which to apply the knowledge 
of his theory study, a student is obliged to work 
harder and longer for his certificate of completion. 

While these courses are designed to aid in-service 
promotion and to make more efficient Corps mechan- 
ics and technicians, they are accepted by the 
American Council of Education in the same manner 
as academic courses. The only specification is that 
a man must do more work when he is doing straight 
theory study without the aid of a laboratory or a 
shop. 

4. Special Courses. 

Most significant of the studies created for indi- 
vidual educational problems are those which train 
Marines for employment in civilian guard organiza- 
tions. At present, many of these units prefer ex- 
Marines as candidates, so the man who has readied 
himself with in-service study has a head start when 
he is discharged. Modern criminal investigation, 
plant security and latent fingerprints lie in this field. 

There are courses in photography, mathematics re- 
fresher, post exchange accounting and good English, 
all adapted to the needs of the man who wants to 
study without qualifying for high school or college 
certificates. 

In all courses, college, high school, technical, or 
special, a Marine student is allowed to keep as per- 
sonal property his texts and corrected lesson papers. 
He has only to complete the course to enjoy this 
privilege. These papers serve as reference and review 
material at later dates. MCI texts are attractive, 
well-bound volumes which will stand the wear of 
study for many years. 

Dependents who wish to study with the Institute 
must pay the cost of the textbooks. 

Marine Corps Institute authorities feel that 
enough men are not fully acquainted with the 
advantages of correspondence study. With the hope 
of increasing interest in Institute education, the 
MCI Handbook explains the attractive features of 
learning by mail. 

The student starts his course when he desires, 
without waiting for the formal beginning of the class 
as in a resident school. He graduates as soon as he is 
qualified, limited only by his own capacity for 
learning. 

He progresses at his own speed, going smoothly 
over material that is familiar to him, and slowing to 
understand the things that are harder. The fast, 
aggressive student is not obliged to wait for the 
others who do not comprehend so quickly. 

In working by himself, a student learns selif- 
discipline. There is no alternative. He can receive a 
certificate of course completion only by learning his 
subject. 

There is no special qualification; a student is 
graded and promoted solely on the merit of the work 
submitted for grading. 

There are more than 25,000 of these self-teacheérs 
enrolled for the services of the MCI. This is the 
number of students from a Marine Corps that has 
been reduced to a strength of 100,000. 

Some are completing high school, others are get- 
ting a flying start on college education. Still others 
are qualifying for the Officers’ Training School. None 
are losing by their efforts. 

A man in the Marine uniform has only to signify 
his willingness to learn, and after enrollment in the 
Institute, submit as little as one lesson per month. 
He may educate himself as far as his capabilities 
will permit. 

The MCI deserves huge credit for ‘the best- 
educated military service in the world.” END 
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(4 URIOSITY and a restless disposition have, 


on numerous occasions, wrought havoc in 

my life, but more often they have uncovered 
strange circumstances crying out for a soul more 
mystic than mine. 

It had been a cold, damp, misty night and I 
found myself wandering about in fond anticipation 
of some fascinating incident to relieve the boredom 
of a jaded appetite. A fruitless hour or more had 
passed when a drugstore sign, glowing through the 
fog, suggested a cup of hot coffee. 

The sparsely populated soda fountain gave evi- 
dence of the beastly weather outside. A sailor was 
buying a package of cigarets; behind the cosmetic 
counter a tall, blonde girl was filing her nails; the 
pharmacist was reading a paper-bound novel. 

And then I saw her. She was sitting at the soda 
counter, a creature of almost sartorial perfection. 
She was wearing a black fur jacket, a midnight blue 
skirt, tiny black shoes and, although I hesitate to 
name the shade of the hosiery, let it be understood 
it covered a very shapely pair of legs. A slight dis- 
crepancy, however, existed to mar the effect of 
fashion elegance. On her head she wore a white silk 
scarf bearing the red and gold-embroidered insignia 
of the United States Marines. 

Wearing a Marine uniform myself, I could hardly 
object to the insignia on the babushka, but I did 
object to an unforgivable red stain just below the 
embroidered emblem. As I seated myself on the 
stool beside her I noticed that the stain was shaped 
like a heart. It might have been painted there, but 
a closer observation revealed it to be simply the 
result of something having been spilled on the 
white scarf. 

She was looking wistful over the cup of coffee 
before her and as I lit a cigaret, she lifted the cup 
almost mechanically to her lips, scarcely looking at 
it. Deep brown hair contrasted sharply with the 
ivory tint of her complexion. The brows above her 
half-closed lids were perfectly arched and the fine 
modeling of her classic features completed an 
altogether lovely picture. A sophisticate, I thought. 

Webster says that a coyote resembles a wolf. 
Webster has never seen me. The very sight of me 
would prompt a coyote to crawl into the nearest 
gopher hole in shame. Consequently, my approach, 
unlike that of the blunt, naive youth or the glib- 
talking adolescent, must be casual, disarming, 
subtle. 

“You should be having a cocktail,’’ I said. 

She didn’t look up nor did she turn as she an- 
swered, “I don’t drink cocktails any more.”’ Her 
voice was low, even, dull. It was almost as if she 
were acting; there was an Ethel Barrymore quality 
about the sound of the words as they seemed to hang 
in the air like a ballet dancer in a tour de force. 

“You have your reasons, of course.’”’ I realized 
my mistake the second I had made it. 

**Of course,”’ she answered. And that was that. 

I had committed an error as stupid as asking a 
question answerable with the word no. There is no 
simpler way to end a conversation. 

I was contemplating my plight when my eyes 
wandered to the stain. 

“It probably has something to do with the stain,” 
I ventured at the risk of offending. 

It was a good hunch. For the first time she looked 
up at me and I saw how fascinating she really was. 
My hopes soared to heavenly heights and I decided 
definitely that the evening was going to prove 
productive. 

“Yes, it has,”’ she said. Again there was silence. 

But now she was looking at me and her eyes 
were appealing. It was my turn to say something, 
but for the moment I was lost. I looked at her again 
and then I knew. She wanted to talk. 

“Tell me about it,”’ I said, looking down into the 
depths of my coffee. 


I felt her staring at me, then her hands moved 
quickly and I realized she was groping in her hand- 
bag. She withdrew her right hand and opened it. 
In the palm rested a tiny charm-like token, a little 
red drop of crystallized glass. I picked it up and 
while I examined it, she untied the scarf. In a 
moment I was aware that the little piece of glass 
and the stain were identical in shape. 

“Very interesting. Where did you get this?” I 
asked, indicating the charm in my hand. 

“It’s a long story,” she said. “‘Are you sure you 
want to hear it?” 

“*I’d like nothing better,”’ I assured her. 

Again her hand delved into the handbag and this 
time she produced a man’s heavy ring. I wasn’t 
surprised to find that it also bore the Marine 
insignia. 

“Larry gave me this ring two years ago,”’ she 
said. ‘‘He’s missing now,” she added simply. 

I said I was sorry and waited for her to continue. 

It had been two years since she’d seen him. 
Two years since they’d spent a wonderful week- 
end together in New York. Two years since their 
rendezvous and farewell. 

Their last evening together had been just as 
they’d planned it. Supper in the Village, then to the 
Met to hear a performance of ‘‘La Boheme.” It was 
Larry's favorite opera. Afterward they had gone to 
a small cafe in the west Seventies where a little 
gypsy orchestra held forth and there was a Viennese 
waiter named Josef. 

Larry had discovered the little cafe and Josef a 
long time ago and in the past he and the waiter had 
spent many nights discussing music, Vienna and the 
plight of the world. Josef was friendly, charming 
and talkative; he and Larry agreed on everything 
except Mozart. It was Josef who liked Mozart. 

When Josef came to their table that night Larry 
had made an odd request. 

“Josef,” he said, “Tonight we have heard 
‘Boheme’ and I should like a very red drink in a 
very red glass to remind me of very red Italian 
wine.” 

Larry had always ordered cocktails and his 
favorite had always been a Pink Lady. Josef re- 
membered so well. 

“Pink Ladies?” he asked. 

“Of course, Josef,’’ said Larry, ‘“‘two Pink Ladies, 
in brilliant red glasses.”’ 

Josef looked a little bewildered but he said, “I 
will try to find two red cocktail glasses.”’ He started 
away from the table, then turned and said reproach- 
fully, ““You are a very whimsical young man.” 
Then he was gone. 

They had both laughed at Josef’s mild consterna- 
tion, but before he returned the conversation had 
taken a serious turn and they found themselves not 
only engaged in conversation, but to each other. 
Larry had given her his Marine ring to keep until 
he. could replace it with the traditional diamond. 
They were too deeply engrossed to notice Josef 
place the two red glasses on the table. Josef smiled 
and moved quietly away. 

Larry was delighted when he finally noticed the 
red glasses and they had remained until nearly 
closing time, drinking each fresh Pink Lady from 
the same glass. The orchestra, having finished 
**Zigeuner,”” was now playing Noel Coward’s “I'll 
See You Again.”’ It held a sentimental significance 
for them; an orchestra had been playing it the 
moment they met and they had cherished that 
moment and the music ever since. 

They raised their glasses as in a toast and Larry 
said, ‘‘I’ll see you again,’” then he hesitated a mo- 
ment and looked at the glasses, “‘ You know, it’s a 
custom to break them when you're parting after the 
last drink. It means you'll meet again. I wonder...” 
He called Josef to the table and explained what he 
wanted to do. 
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Josef unfolded a napkin and spread it on the 
table, then he said in his charming Viennese accent, 
““Go on, break them; no one will miss them. I will 
stay here and people will think it was I who was 
clumsy.” 

He bent over the table and the boy and girl 
clinked their glasses together, shattering them. 





























“Thank you, Josef,”’ said the boy. “We're en- 
gaged and we're celebrating.” 

Josef wished them luck, then he looked at the 
girl and said, ‘‘Would you like your fortune told?” 

“It would be fun,” she said. 

Josef picked up three fragments of the red glass 
and, drawing a small envelope from his pocket, he 
dropped them into it, then he wrote something on 
the envelope. 

As he handed it to the girl he said, ‘Go to this 
address tomorrow and ask for the fortuneteller. 
Tell her that I sent you. She is a very dear friend. 
Take also your engagement ring. If your future is 
to be bright, she will tell you and charge you for it; 
if not, she will send you away and ask nothing.” 

The girl thanked him as they left the table. 
Larry bid the waiter a fond adieu. 

On the way home Larry said he thought fortune- 
telling was a ridiculous business; she agreed with 
him, but deep in her heart she knew she'd be paying 
the gypsy a visit. 

They had breakfast together the next morning 
and she went with him to the station. They said 
good-bye and the train took Larry away from her. 
Suddenly life was empty. 

Moments later, as she stood in the subway search- 
ing her purse for the fare, she came upon the com- 
pletely forgotten envelope. She looked at the 
address and without hesitation it became her 
destination. It was in the Village and she took a 
downtown subway. Getting off at Christopher 
Street, she walked four short, crooked blocks to the 
address penciled on the envelope. ; 

She looked up at the ill-kept three-story build- 
ing, then walked determinedly up the short flight 
of steps. There were three bells, each with a name. 
The second corresponded with the one in her hand. 
She pressed the button and waited; a door opened 
somewhere above. 

“Come up,” said a woman’s voice. It was deep 
and the words carried a slight accent. 

The girl turned and what she saw in the dim light 
of the upper hallway did not surprise her. The 
woman had lustrous black hair and a dark com- 
plexion. As she ascended the stairs she saw the deep 
black eyes and full red lips, accented by gold rings 
which pierced the ears. A simple string of jade 
beads circled the woman's neck, lying low on her 
swarthy throat. 

“* Josef asked me to come and see you, 
was saying. 
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“I know,” replied the woman as she led the way 
into a room not unusually bizarre in decoration. 
Here and there were touches of Byzantine elegance, 
but for the most part there was an air of tasteful 
discretion. 

“Please sit down,” she said, indicating a chair at 
a small table near the center of the room. She 





stepped over to a smaller table in a corner and, 
striking a match, lit an alcohol lamp beneath a 
tripod from which was suspended a tiny kettle 
about the size of a large thimble. 

““You are engaged,” she said as she seated herself 
opposite the girl. 

“Yes,” said the girl, fascinated by the dark, 
matronly woman, clad only in a_ wine-colored 
negligee. 

“It is a happy time for a girl when she promises 
herself to a lover,” said the woman, “but when the 
lover leaves, the heart is heavy. Josef called this 
morning. It would be foolish to pretend to know 
what is passed; it is something you already know. 
It is the future about which you are curious.” 

The girl was holding the envelope and the woman 
smiled as she reached for it. 

“These pieces of glass,’ she said. “‘A foolish 
custom, breaking beautiful, useful glasses. It means 
nothing but how else should we have the little pieces 
with which to tell the future?” 


HE took the envelope and poured its contents 

into the miniature kettle. 

Then, returning to her chair across the table 
from the girl, she said, ““Your engagement ring, 
please.” 

The girl fumbled in her purse and brought out 
the man’s ring. 

“‘Larry’s a Marine,” she explained, ‘‘and there 
was no time to buy another.”” She smiled and 
added, “‘This will have to do until....” She left 
it unfinished and the soothsayer took the ring. 

“It will do very nicely,” she said. “‘It is perhaps 
better than a diamond.”’ She smiled as she looked 
at the Marine insignia. “It will ward off other 
lovers ... except Marines.”” Her eyes sparkled. 
“Come,” she said, and she beckoned the girl to the 
table where the lamp was burning beneath the tiny 
kettle. “I must warn you, however, that if I see 
unhappiness for you, you must go, asking no 
questions.” 

The heat had melted the glass and the fortune- 
teller unhooked the diminutive container from the 
slender chain on which it hung. Holding the ring 
over a cup of cold water she poured the liquid glass 
through it. 

It crystallized and hardened as soon as it struck 
the water. They both looked into the white cup and 
there it was, the little heart-shaped charm. The girl 
smiled, delighted with the shape, but the woman’s 


face was clouded with a very grave expression. 

**What is it?” asked the girl. 

“I am sorry,” said the woman, “I can tell you 
nothing.” 

“But you must,” pleaded the girl. ‘I’ve got to 
know.” 

“Very well,” said the woman, “this much I will 








A waitress brought the cocktails, 
setting the glasses close to each 
other in the middle of the table 


— 
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tell you; look well at the shape of the charm. You 
will have seen it three times when misfortune will 
befall you. This is the first.” 

She took the glass from the cup of water and gave 
it to the girl. ‘‘Beware of cocktails. I can tell you 
no more.” 

Sensing that the visit had come to an end, the 
girl moved toward the door. She offered to make 
payment but the gypsy would have none of it. _ 

“‘When I can promise hope and happiness I 
accept a fee,” she said, “but in your case I ask 
nothing. Gocd day.” 

The door closed slowly behind the visitor. She 
wanted only one thing, to get as far away as quickly 
as possible. She ran down the stairs and out into 
the blinding sunlight. 

On the sidewalk before the building she stopped 
suddenly. Looking about her she realized how foolish 
all of it had been, how utterly stupid to fear the 
words of a clairvoyant. At the moment it had 
seemed so real, but now as she turned and walked 
away in the daylight, with children playing in the 
little Village street and the carts of the fruit vendors 
standing along the old curbstones, the whole affair 
became vague and far away. Her thoughts turned 
to Larry and before long she was at the subway 
entrance. But as she reached for a nickel there in 
her purse lay the little round piece of glass. She 
wanted to throw it as far as she could but something 
restrained her and she closed the handbag. 

Subways had never depressed her, but today she 
could hardly wait to again breathe fresh air. She 
left the car at Times Square and, passing through 
the Times Building, she ignored the soda fountain 
and stepped into the crowd on Forty-second street. 
On the other side of the world’s busiest thoroughfare, 
the Crossroads cafe beckoned invitingly. For a 
moment she paused and considered a cocktail. The 
traffic was heavy but it wasn’t the traffic alone 
that caused her to turn back to the soda fountain 
for a cup of coffee. 

A year, almost to the day, after Larry had gone, 
a friend with whom she had been shopping sug- 
gested a cocktail. Strange, now that she thought 
about it, she hadn’t had one since that last night 
with Larry. Something had always interfered. She 
felt just a bit guilty when she remembered that 
there had been times when the excuses had been 
invented. 

“All right,” she said, as if making a momentous 
decision. ‘‘I’d like a Pink Lady.” 

(continued on page 48) 
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WINNERS 





Artist Harry F. Tepker, whose wash 
drawings won first place for illustra- 
tions in The Leatherneck’s savings bond 
contest, served with the First Division 
in China and there got his material for 
the work on this page. Before he joined 
the Marine Corps in January, 1943, 
Tepker had studied art for more than 
three years under scholarships. Later 
he was with the Third Division as a 
combat artist, and has had his pictures 
in Marine exhibits in Washington and 
New York. 
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“Gillhooley! 


Pick up the step!” 
“Stop, stop! You ne ne “Oh-h-h-h, so the wittle feller’s 


can hove your weekend’ sensitive about his height” 














“They could at least stun these geese befor: “Remember how Willoughby crusaded tor 
using the feothers in pillows’ woter conservation during- the war?” 
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Psychological 
Samurai 


OWERING, ugly, volcanic peaks stood 
out dismally through the late after- 
noon drizzle. A barren, desolate 

island of ash — it was a veritable hell — a 
godless waste upon which humans should 
not even have to exist. Here they were, 
raging through a bloody holocaust, fight- 
ing and dying in fierce striving for its 
possession. 

The Marines had come a long way. 
They had lived up to, and embellished, 
their reputation of being the best fighting 
men on earth. But the effort had -been 
mighty. It was proving more costly than 
combat had ever been in the history of 
warfare. The price in lives and blood was 
ghastly. Whole companies had been wiped 
out, ceasing to exist even in name. There 
is only one military organization in the 
world that could endure such inhuman 
slaughter and torture, such incompre- 
hensible suffering and adversity, and still 
carry on with bulldog perseverence: The 
United States Marines! 

This cost in personnel, this sacrifice of 
buddies who would never again share a 
foxhole, who would never again make a 
liberty in ““Greens,”’ the Leathernecks had 
paid because they knew it was the price 
of victory. They knew the toll would mount 
still higher before the island was theirs. 
It was understandable. Their reason could 
absorb it. But could their emotional 
systems? 

All along the line the attack had bogged 
down. Insidious, bitter reaction was seep- 
ing into the flagging spirits of these war- 
riors. The most dangerous casualty of all 
was gravely close to occurrence, the loss 
of morale. 

As long as these men had followed 
proved leaders, their morale had with- 
stood the horror, the misery, the desperate 
privations of the bloody campaign, but 
now their leaders were gone. In the Marine 
style of fighting, an officer must lead. In 
so doing his chances ‘for becoming a 
casualty are almost 100 per cent. All the 
officers were gone. Even a low ranking 
non-com was rare. Practically the entire 
line was under the leadership of PFC’s 
and privates. Theirs was a forbidding task. 

Item company had the toughest front. 
The resistance that stalled their advance, 
a block house, well fortified and thus far 
impregnable, was holding up the whole 
line. 

During the day they had tried several 
abortive attacks up the well-pro 
incline, but had been beaten back. The 
rocky approach was strewn with the bodies 
of those who had died in these murderous 
sorties. 

Their only accomplishment, and an im- 
poston one, was the silencing of the mortar 
ire. The military strategy now should be 
to pour in fresh troops with experienced, 
inspired officers, and the block house 
would fall. But there were no fresh troops, 
no proved leaders. There were only these 
ragged, combat weary, casualty weakened 
troops who, in their tired hearts knew that 
if they could make a sustained, spirited 








attack, they would meet with success. But 
they dreaded the attempt. They lacked the 
incentive. They needed the inspiration of 
a proven leader. 

Mac was their present leader. He had 
inherited this honor after the last attack 
when the company’s few remaining NCO's 
had been killed. But he was doing little and 
saying even less. The men were grudgingly 
thankful that he did not harangue in 
exhortation to further effort. It would have 
done no good. They needed something 
much more inspiring, much more arous- 
ing, to key them to the necessary pitch for 
a final attack. 

Suddenly someone shouted, ‘Look!’ 

At the same instant Mac yelled, ‘Hold 
your fire!’’ 

It was the first order he had given. It 
packed authority, and trigger fingers all 
along the line reluctantly eased their 
pressure. 

From out of the stronghold was coming 
what appeared to be a one-man Banzai 
attack, but what a Banzai! This form of Jap 
suicide was not foreign to the Marines, for 
they had experienced it from one-man 
attempts to large, fanatically mad mobs. 
This, though, was by far the most deliber- 
ately cool and audacious they had ever 
witnessed. 

Down the rocky, ashy incline, sliding 
with each step, swaggered a Japanese 
officer. Resplendantly uniformed in full 
imperial elegance, he looked more as 
though he should be participating in a 
parade-in-review, instead of approaching, 
so foppishly, his death. 

He had a Nambu pistol in his left hand. 
In his right, he waved in short, jerky arcs, 
a long Samurai sword. Even at that dis- 
tance the foxholed Marines could see that 
the saber was a masterpiece of craftsman- 


‘ship. The urge to possess was strong in 


each of them as they watched the beautiful 
blade sparkle through the air, but what- 
ever plans they might be forming halted 
when Mac climbed out of his foxhole. 

What a sorry contrast he made to the 
elegant Jap officer. His dungarees, un- 
changed throughout the campaign, were 
filthy, torn, and muddy wet. Sans helmet, 
his combat haircut stood up like an angry 
terrier’s ruff. His bristly beard grimly ac- 
cented his appearance of barbarian feroci- 
ousness. He scorned the aid of all weapons, 
even the trusty K-bar. 

Drama was this, raw and rugged. The 
spellbound Marines sensed that they were 
about to be the witnesses of a spectacle 
which would become Marine Corps folk- 
lore. 

Mac advanced toward the Jap with a 
deadly coolness. When the Jap saw the 
Marine, approaching him, he quickened 
his pace. He seemed to sense an easy kill, 
a triumph over a hated enemy of the 
Emperor. More viciously did he wave his 
saber, down to the ready came his pistol, 
but Mac continued his resolute advance. 

Sliding and stumbling, the Nip gained 
the bottom of the slope. Now only fifty 
yards of barren table land separated him 
from the Devil Dog. 

Inexorably they continued their ad- 
vance. Forty yards separated them. Thirty. 
... Raising his pistol the Jap aimed. Mac 
hunched forward, shifting his weight to 
the balls of his feet. The Jap shot. Even 
though the Marines were expecting it, the 
“pop” crashed on their nerves like the 
jar of a “Long Tom.” But the shot did no 
harm, for an instant before, Mac had 
sprung to the side. 

Again the Jap shot. Mac fell flat. For the 
space of one heartbeat his buddies be- 
hind him “sweated it out,”’ but he was on 





his feet again almost as the bullet sped by. 
In impotent anger the Jap jerked off the 
remaining rounds. The shots were wild. 
Shouting unintelligibly at his foe he lum- 
bered into a wild charge, a fanatical Ban- 
zai charge. His short, misshapen legs, his 
blocky, neckless body, a face full of gold 
teeth protruding in a cruel sneer gave him 
the appearance of some diabolical fantasy. 

. Mac paused in the face of the charge. 
Keenly alert with every muscle and sense 
poised for action, he waited. 

Then the Jap was upon him. Raising the 
sword high over his head, he brought it 
down in a powerful blow. With the speed 
and timing of a boxer, Mac stepped inside 
the arc of the swinging sword. It cleaved 
the air harmlessly. Applying a Judo hold 
on the Nip, Mac flung him over his head. 
He landed with a bone-jarring crash which 
would have stunned lesser men, but the 
Nip bounced to his feet and rushed again. 

This time he plunged the sword in a 
long thrust at his adversary. At just the 
right moment Mac slapped the blade away 
and sidestepped. As the Jap rushed by, 
he drove a hard uppercut to his jaw. 

Again the Jap fell heavily and again he 
regained his feet, but he did so with effort. 
He was obviously hurt and confused. In 
falling, he had lost possession of the sword. 
He didn’t bother to retrieve it as he 
staggered up. 

With all the fanaticism and frenzy 
peculiar to his race, the Nip rushed again. 
Mac could have finished him this time. 
Instead he chose to step aside and let the 
groggy officer stumble past. As he did so, 
Mac scooped up the sword. 

The Jap rushed one more time. Measur- 
ing him with cold precision, Mac swung 
the sword. It hardly seemed to hesitate in 
completing its given torque, but its former 
shining stainlessness was now dripping 
with crimson. 

The Jap’s head seemed hardly displaced, 
so accurate was the blow, so keen the 
blade. It sat a moment slightly askew in 
grisly comedy, then toppled to the ground, 
rolling. The body took two more steps and 
pitched forward, jerking horribly. 

Wiping the blade on his mud-sodden 
leggins, Mac walked back to his lines. In 
his foxhole he fondled his trophy of war 
with the frank happiness of possession. 

“Gosh,”” he said to his thoroughly ad- 
miring buddies, ‘I've always wanted one 
of these gizmos; now I've got one.”’ 

Such naivete after such a brutal struggle 
was almost too much for the credulity of 
his buddies. 

“Aw, hell,”’ said one in profound awe. 
But Mac still had a job to do. He must lead 
his troops. With intuition that military 
strategists of much higher rank would have 
envied, he sensed the psychological value 
of the moment. Springing to his feet, he 
brandished the long blade aloft. 

“Let's get those dirty b - - - - - - "" 

All up and down the line men swarmed 
out of their foxholes. The cry of ‘move 
out! move out!’ swelled into a powerful 
command. Rifle and Nambu fire took their 
deadly toll, but the inspired troops followed 
their new leader with heli-detying courage. 

Did they take the block house? Did the 
Marines take Iwo Jima? 

BY GEORGE H. GREGORY 


This is the second presentation of 
winning entries in The Leatherneck’s 
monthly contest for writing, car- 
tooning and art work from Marines 
and former Marines. Edward L. 
Kinsman gets a $50 savings bond for 
his cartoons, and George H. Gregory 
one for the story on this page. 
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During recent years, lack of adequate fertilizer for this soil 
has proven to be as devastating as the A-bomb blast at Nagasaki 
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HE days of the war lords are over in Japan. Now, practi- 

cally all the splay-toed soldiers of a shattered Japan have 

been repatriated and are back at their fields and fisheries. 
Again they are seeking to wrench a scanty existence from the 
wretched land and the thin, inadequate soil. They go forth in 
their antiquated, ocean-going smacks in quest of fish, one of 
their food staples. 

Today, a little more than a year after the signing of the armis 
tice, these vanquished people are beginning to see light ahead 
Food supplies are nearly adequate, and getting better all the 
time. Nippon’s present rice, wheat, barley and potato crops 
promise a marked increase over last year. The fish catch, too, 
is so much better it is expected this year’s supply will be double 
that of last year's. 

Whatever food Japan obtains is literally squeezed from the 
soil of small farms throughout the islands. Much of the farming 
work still is done by women who long have been regarded as 
little more than servants. It used to be a not-uncommon sight 
to see men watching babies while their wives strained like oxen 
to pull unwieldy old plows. . 

Because of the serious shortages following the war, prices in 
Japan were considerably higher, comparatively, than in America 
The Japanese citizen was known to pay, in some instances, food 
bills ten times those he had to meet in prewar days 

‘The old feudal society is reeling under the impact of harsh 
living conditions, the disillusion of defeat and the leadership 
of Allied occupation forces. Although vestiges of this strict sys 
tem still remain, the common man is slowly coming into his own, 
through introduction of the popular vote, liberalized education 
and the breaking up of baronial estates. 

For the first time women are having a voice in the government 
and are being treated as equals by occupation service personnel, 
a fact that is deplored by many Japanese men. These changes, 
perhaps deeper and more far-reaching than those made by 
the atom bomb, are changing the face of Japan. More than 
mere rice is being grown in Nippon today. The seeds of dem- 
ocracy have sprouted. 


Without the benefit of any modern agricultural machinery, these 
women separate rice from straw by using a foot-powered thresher 
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Despite the attempt by Allied authorities to raise the status 
of women in Japan, many are still browbeaten, work like beasts 
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KYUSHU DIARY (continued) 


From land half the 
size of Texas, enough 


fsoed must be raised 
to feed 80,000,000 people 


Crops are divided among landowners 
and laborers at this community mill 
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Strewn on huge straw mats, rice is left in the sun to dry. During people would gain added vitamins from the hull. However, Japanese 
the war, rice was left unpolished by government decree so that the prefer the polished, or white rice, considered a luxury these days 
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Japan's No. 2 industry is fishing. The men take Super-markets are unknown in Japan, where shopping is a_ first-come, first-served proposition 
cracked ice aboard before putting out to sea This woman has been waiting since early morning to receive a pitifully small ration of fish 
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are again hunting 
food, not American 
warships. But fish 
is still expensive 


and far too scarce 


Crowds jam the docks to pay high prices for 
sardines, considered a luxury in Japan today & 
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This highly skilled artisan has reached the top bracket of his profession and earns 
300 yen ($20) a month — small to our way of thinking, but considered quite a sum in Japan 


and old set to 


a grim task of. 


rebuilding a defeated 


and impoverished Japan 
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These women dry their foodstuffs in the warm summer Modern agriculture is a principal subject in all Japanese schools. Ironically, the 


sun — then stow them away against a hard winter ahead students don't get their own crops, which are put in community storage and rationed 
END 39 
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This colleen’s eyes will smile 
FE in Warner's “My Wild Irish Rose’’ 





DOWN TREND 


The solid Jacks and Jills can relax, 
some dance experts say, for 
jitterbugging is on its way 
out of this world. Can this be true? 


by Corp. Bill Farrell 
Leotherneck Staff Writer 


E WERE seated one evening with another corporal and two 
lovely young ladies at one of the more fashionable dancing 
places in the Nation’s Capital—- The Casino Royal, it was 
called. A few inches from us, on the dance floor, couples were revolving 
madly to the rhythm of some phonograph records. Our party re- 
mained seated. 
“I,” we said, “‘am waiting for them to play something slow enough 
for us to dance to.”’ 


TURN PAGE 4] 








JITTERBUGS (continued) 





“Yes,"’ echoed our fellow corporal, “will they 
never play a minuet?” 

They never did and we never danced. It was 
very disappointing 

Don't let this happen to you. As we used to say 
in the Wolf Patrol of Troop 382, ‘Be prepared.” 

In the course of the social life that we must all 
get used to now, you may be required to get 
rhythmical, you may be expected to get hep, you 
may have to let the music send you 
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The hepcats can take it, and so 


jive may survive. But 


for others, there’s romance in rumba 


To help you get hep to dancing as it is practiced 
in some circles, we have had some talks with Ethel 
Fistere, head of the Washington halls of Arthur 
Murray's institution of terpsichoreal learning, and 
with some other people. We have found there is some 
disagreement over the necessity of learning to jitter- 
bug. Miss Fistere feels that, having been with us for 
a couple of decades, the “Charleston” was just a 
sort of under-developed jitterbug step and the “ Black 
Bottom” carried the idea a bit farther. Jitterbugging 
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is here to stay and we had better get on to it, says she 

Franklyn Oakley, President of the Dancing Mas- 
ters of America, takes a different view. He allows 
that people are slipping away from the jitterbug 
mode. At first we didn’t quite catch what he said 
they were becoming. 

‘**More rheumatic?"’ we asked 

‘*More romantic,”’ he replied. ** There's a lot of 
romance going on.” 

We nodded as though we had known this all along 

For awhile, Mr. Oakley said, people went jogging 
around, looking for someone to dance with, and not 
much caring who might turn up —_ just someone to 
fling, flutter and forget. No permanent attachments 
were expected or desired. 

Now the scene is changing, Mr. Oakley told us. 
You can feel it in the music: slow. romantic *‘Sym- 
phony,” “‘It Might As Well Be Spring.” “Slowly.” 
and that sort of thing. Stuff like ‘*Chickery Chick,” 
and **Dig You Later" and **Don't Fence Me In,’ 


At Arthur Murray's Washington studios Connie McGinnis gives Quartermaster 
Sergeant John W. Tracy his 


first lesson in the sambo, a Latin smoothie 
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Mr. Oakley was inclined to dismiss as the swan songs 
of the hepcats. 

Mr. Oakley claims that people, being more willing 
to take a long look at the future, now that more of 
us have a chance of enjoying a future, are ready 
to take some interest in their dancing partners. He 
feels they have time for the rumba, the samba, and 
perhaps the tango, which got such favorable pub- 
licity some years ago, when Rudolph Valentino 
danced it and some of the more earnest students 
broke their legs following his example. 

And on this we found Mr. Oakley in agreement 
with the Arthur Murray school. All believe the 
sweeter, slower dances will be popular, whatever may 
happen to jumping jive. Thus, the situation is clear. 
We may or may not jitterbug. But Mr. Oakley and 
the Murray forces agree that we must learn to 
rumba; or something like that. There is no need to 
study the “Grizzly Bear,” the “‘ Turkey Trot,” the 
“Bunny Hug,” the ‘Camel Trot,” the ‘Chicken 
Scratch,” the *‘Snake,”’ or any of those corny old 
things. Just concentrate on the suave South Amer- 
ican dances and, if you insist, the lively steps known 
as the “Shorty George,” the ‘Hipper-Dipper.”’ 
“Spin Whip,”’ ‘Sugar Foot,’ ‘‘Mooch,” and stuff 
like that there. 

There is quite some possibility that you may be 
able to learn these things under the educational 
provisions of the GI Bill of Rights —- assuming you 
are not planning to study archaeology or atomic 
engineering. Miss Fistere told us, for instance, that 
the Washington branch of the Arthur Murray 
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Don't crush your partner's little white hand 


in your great big hairy paw. Live and let live 


This wos Tracy's last doy as ao Marine. 
After 27 months overseas, he liked it 


schools had been accredited by the Veterans Admin- 
istration as a suitable place for ex-servicemen t 
study 

We asked how long it would take to acquire suf 
ficient dancing skill to be able to walk out on the 
floor with confidence, grace and a good-looking gir! 

**About six hours,”’ we were told 

*‘Why. you can learn to fly an airplane in *ix 
hours,’ we said 

‘An airplane will do what you tell it to do. Ca: 
vou say the same for your feet?” said Miss Fister 


The rewards are well known a good dancer 1s 
well-balanced (physically), graceful. confident, and 
if not a complete drip otherwise. good company 
Good dancing can be like a heart-to-heart talk with 
music. This can be true, even of jitterbugging 

But. according to a lot of pretty girls whom 
Arthur Murray knows and employs, dancing will 
just be horror on the hoof if you: 


1 — Wear the facial expression you would wear on an 
assault landing — determined to do or die 

2— Grab your partner ferociously around the waist, 
hiking her skirt up a couple of inches in back 

3—Jab her with your beautiful Sharpshooter pin 
while clutching her to your manly chest 

4— Apologize for your poor dancing, when maybe 
she'd rather talk about her. 





Don't stifle her swivel by grabbing her waist. 
Hold her about like this, for free movement 
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Connie is a delightful teacher, but the samba 


means neat footwork. Tracy hed his troubles 
Her question, of course, was strictly rhetorical 
She explained that you could. starting from 
scratch, become a reasonably aceident-free dancer in 


six hours. but it would take much longer to qualify 
as areal terpsichorean terror. There are many things 
to learn, such as. in the rumba, the “Flirtation 
Break,” the *‘Back Rocking Step” and the “Run 
Around.” This takes time and determination 

And now let us consider, for a moment, some of 
the pitfalls that will seek to trap unwary students of 


lancing ind the rewards of avoiding them 


5— Shift your right hand up and down her back 
ruining her spine, costume and disposition 

6 — Dance for the crowd, as if they were poying any 
attention to you anyhow 

7—Hog the floor, at the expense of couples who 
hove to be knocked aside. 

8— Bang your portner's ears about everything that 
posses between your own ears 

9 — Give her hints on how to improve her dancing 
10—Wink or whistle at other men's pretty partners 
1} — Dance such intricate steps that she can't follow 
you, or would be silly to 

12 — Chew gum in her eor 

13 — Follow up a swell feed of steak and onions with 
a close-order dance session 


Got all that? Okay, now, one, two. three and 
away we gi 





Don't lean over like this. Stand up straight. 


Get closer — unless you've been eating onions 
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Former Assistant Commandant, Lieutenant General A. H. Turnage, accepting on behalf 


of the Marine Corps a gold-plated copy 


Gold Disc to Marine Corps 


When the RCA Victor Record Division of Cam 
den, N. J., cut its billionth disk not long ago, a 
gold-plated copy of it was presented to the Marine 
Corps. Lieutenant General Allen H. Turnage a 
cepted the record on behalf of the Corps at a banquet 
given by the City of Camden 

‘The V-discs and the billion records manufac 
tured by RCA Victor have helped to preserve the 
spirit and inspiration of American freedom the 
same freedom that the men who march to the strains 
of Semper Fidelis stand ready to protect,”’ said the 
general 

The gold record is a stirring rendition of Semper 
Fidelis by Serge Koussevitzsky and the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra 


Shining Dime 


When the St. Louis Cardinals polished off the 


Boston Red Sox in last year’s World Series, they 
upset the dope of many book ind broke many 
a gambler. However, even t Red Sox didn’t get 
quite the polishing that was i at the feet of one 


sailor, stationed at Quantico, Va 

Pharmacists Mate V. M. Jackson made a peculiar 
bet with his superior officer, Ensign H. C. Tompkins 
who hails from Beantown. The bet was that, should 
the Cards win, Tompkins would shine the other's 
shoes for a week, and vice versa 

As history has recorded, the Cards came through 
for Jackson, and the following week the ensign did 
a meticulous job on the sailor’s shoes. Although not 
stipulated in the bet, each day the shine passed his 
careful inspection, Jackson gave the ensign a dime 
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Plane Farming 


The airplane, until recently a weapon for war 
got its wings clipped recently in an unprecedented 
“back to the farm’’ movement. The Flying Farm 
ers Association, organized on the plains of Okla 
homa, and now rapidly spreading overt the south 
western United States, has put that deadly killer 
in the barn where once stood the old gray mare 

Looking not at all like a horse, but outdoing the 
best of them, the airplane has proved invaluable in 
the many tasks about large farms and ranches that 
require extensive travel. Rounding up cattle, chasing 
coyotes, finding strays, and seeding are a few of 
the chores now done on the wing 

Many veterans who flew, or worked with planes 
during the war, are now utilizing them on their 
farms and ranches, and report great success. In this 
new air age the hired hand doesn’t saddle up Dobbin 
for a tour of the lower four. He just hops into a 
plane. That way he can also drop in on his gal in 
the next county before chow time 

To skeptics who cry ‘‘ What next?”’ the answer is, 
“Helicopters Bub.” 
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of the one billionth record cut by RCA Victor 


War On Records 


One of the most graphic histories of Marine Corps 
Pacific operations came to light not long ago on the 
popular radio show ‘‘We The People.’’ Ex-Marine 
combat correspondent Keene Hepburn appeared on 
the national radio hookup with recordings of the 
battle of Saipan. During the course of the program 
Hepburn revealed that he, in cooperation with other 
Marine newsmen, made actual battle recordings of 
seven of the major landings and ensuing campaigns 

The on-the-spot recordings include those made on 
Guadalcanal, Nemu (Marshalls), Saipan, Guam, 
Peleliu, Iwo Jima and Okinawa. Each operation is 
condensed into the two sides of a twelve-inch un 
breakable record. Some include running narrations 
of the battle from a convenient foxhole, and inter 
views with wounded Marines, in the field or in 
temporary hospitals. All the records are unstaged, 
and contain only soundtrack taken at the scenes 
of battle 

Any or all of the records may be obtained through 


Hepburn at P.O. Box 1180, Washington, D. C 


The record man, Keene Hepburn, on board 
ship during his Marine Correspondent days 






Token of Friendship 


Last March, in a letter to “‘Sound Off,’ Miss 
Marie DeAngelis of Providence, Rhode Island, 
requested aid from Marines in pursuing her favorite 


hobby the collection of street car tokens. No 
sooner was the issue out that replies began to swamp 
the DeAngelis’ mailman. From all over the country. 
and frem foreign cities, Marines, soldiers, and sailors 
began sending tokens to the Providence girl. In a 
recent article in a hometown paper Miss DeAngelis 
revealed that her collection now contains tokens 
from 102 different cities. Honolulu alone is repre 
sented by 76 single tokens in this odd assortment 

Two of the tokens come from Japan, and of all 
places, Iceland. Another is from Oak Ridge, Ten 
nessee, home of the atom bomb. This ingeneous 
collector has fashioned many bracelets and trinkets 
from the coins, and has filled several albums with 
tokens held in place by transparent scotch tape, 
and catalogued in neat engraving 

Today Marie has one of the most unique collec 
tions of street car tokens in the world. In fact, she 
has the only one we've heard of 


Colorful Colonials 


In boot camp every Marine is impressed with the 
fact that the Marine Corps Birthday was 10 No- 
vember 1775. But not every boot, nor old salt, 
knows that Marines were in operation, and flashy 
operation, long before the Tun Tavern get-together 

One uncommon history book describes three 
regiments of Marines who were recruited from New 
York in 1740, to serve under the British flag. The 
description is a tribute to the artistic taste and 
talent of colonial tailors. Those first Marines wore 
green swallow tail coats faced with red, white 
waistcoats, and buff colored trousers, crossed white 
belts, and tri-cornered hats 


The Last Bridge 


Bridge 105, the last span under Marine guard on 
North China’s Peiping-Mukden Railroad, was re- 
cently turned over to the Chinese Nationalist Army, 
thereby completing one of the Marine Corps’ most 
difficult postwar jobs. 

In November, 1945, Marines first mounted guard 
over the railroad, thus reestablishing dependable 
communications and unhampered passage of coal 
and supplies to the rest of war-wracked China. For 
almost a year the lonely vigils were kept, and some- 
times armed conflict broke out at isolated points. 

Late last summer the transfer of the job to 
Nationalist Armies began. The changeover was 
finally completed with the relief of the detachment 
at Bridge 105. For the contingents of the Fifth and 
Seventh Marines, which had guarded the bridges 
throughout an unsettled 10 months, it was a most 
welcome relief. 














The living rooms of converted Quonset huts in Hawaii are spacious and comfortable. Here Master 


Technical Sergeants C. M. Stark (left) and R. H. Gagnon, line chiefs, romp with their children 


Housing At Hawaii 


While house-hungry vets on the mainland are 
often forced to live with in-laws, or in cramped 
quarters almost anywhere, Marines at the MACS, 
Ewa, on Oahu, Hawaii, seem to have overcome a 
large part of the housing problem. Quonset huts did 
the trick, and handily. 

The converted huts are partitioned into five 
rooms, including a spacious living room, 20 by 20 
feet, dining nook, bedroom, kitchen and bath. The 
kitchens sport an electric range and refrigerator, 
with inlaid linoleum, and the furniture is maple, 
with plenty of wide, comfortable chairs. In fact, 
these units contain all the comforts of a Stateside 
home, including the kitchen sink. 


Ting Hao 

As long as Marines have traveled over the world 
dogs have accompanied them, but a recent arrival 
in China was the ‘“‘boot”’ of them all. ‘‘ Ting Hao,” 
left his birthplace at Camp Pendleton, Calif., at 


the age of three months, for duty in the Orient, the 
youngest ‘* Marine”’ ever to be sent overseas. 

Ting’s parents were born and raised in China. 
They came to the States some time ago. Shortly 
after Ting was born he was adopted by First Ser 
geant Frank Turse, and when the sergeant was 
transferred, the dog boarded the Navy transport 
Randall, with him. 

Complete with his own service record book, and 
overseas innoculations, the K-9 Marine also carries 
a ‘‘301”’ specification number. This “‘spec’’ number 
designates an investigator 


Letter From China 


Quantico bandmaster Gus Olaquez recently re 
ceived a letter from Hero Chang, his Chinese house 
boy at Peiping until 1941. The Quantico Sentry 
picked up the letter, and we feel it is indicative of 
the respect the Chinese people have for most Ma 
rines who did duty in the Orient before the Second 
World War. This is the Chinese houseboy’s letter 
just as it was written: 

























Mrs. Gagnon notes daughter's approval 
of some modern equipment in the kitchen 


















“THE SNAP~ 




















TURN PAGE 








WE THE MARINES (con’t.) 


Dear Master and Missi: I am so glad seeing your 
pictures in the Leathernick and knowing you 
are still in the Marine Corps sir. How was the 
world Ee with you during the war Master and 
Missi? Ever since you left Peiping I have never 
forget you, had been thinking about the good old 
time we had before. Right now thing are sure 
changed a lot. I was work on the rail way during 
the past five years working like an electric in- 
spector on the train and when the peace came 
the Marines come back to Peiping and I fond a 
job in ‘‘B’ Co motor transport work for the c. o. 
Captain Moring and a few 2nd lets. Acting like 
number one in charge of the Chinese Employees 
and company interpreter and officers no. | house 
boy and special take care the accident cases in- 
vestigating and interpreting to the Chinese 
injured personal and things are destroyed till 
now. They all treated me pretty good. Make 15 
U.S. dollars a month and eat two meals a day in 
the mess hall. Of course, $15 is lots money into 
Chinese money but everything is so high can't 
have very good living. I just make a little new 
home with my wife this is the second wife just 
married a year she can’t get along with my 
mother, so we break out, make a very little home, 
starting new life. I sure thank you Master and 
Missi that you educated to me, Otherwise I won't 
be able do such a big job. Them officers treat me 
just like friend. 

The weather here is starting to cold now. I am 
wearing your sweater sir the one which Missi 
made with left side button, remember, sir. I am 
wish to see you again sometime also wishing to 
go to the U.S. I having been planned to go for a 
long time just waiting a chance. Well, my father 
is still working in the old compound acting like 
before and ‘‘B’ motors where I am working is in 
the old QM compound. Your old room boy Ma 
(Leo) he is under my charge too. working for the 
staff NCO’s like his old job before. We had been 
talked about you quite a few times sir. We were 
wonder why you don’t come China again. And 
most the NCO’s and officers they don't know you 
till I see your picture, sir, 1 write you right away 
Wish you and Missi still remember me — and 
wishing to hear from you and Missi very much 

Wishing you have all the best and waiting your 
answer, sincerely, youre Hero. 


Signal Battalion 


Signal Battalion, which last summer packed up 
lock, stock and barrel, and moved from Camp 
Lejeune, in North Carolina, to Camp Pendleton 
in California, is again operating on a full-time basis. 
The battalion is the center of all Marine training 
in communications activities, and in the course of 
the past few months has tripled its personnel from 
300-odd to well over 1000. At this writing more 
than 750 of the battalion’s personnel are either 
actively engaged in school work or awaiting assign- 
ment to classes. 

All instruction is under the direction of qualified 
CP men who have had long years of experience in 
communications work. Classes include Field Tele- 
phone, Radar, Electronics and Radio. Completely 
reorganized after the cross country move, Signal 
Battalion is once again on the job, turning out 
communications personnel for duty with units all 
over the globe. 





Ex-Marine Bill Veeck, showman president of the Cleveland Indians, 
rests in the hospital before the amputation of an infected foot 
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Corporal George Gilbert of Kansas City, 
Missouri, “Pin-Up Boy" of Dallas models 


Pin-Up Boy 

Dallas, flashy fashion capital of the South, was 
recently the scene of a history-making pin-up con- 
test that completely boomeranged for the service- 
man who has made the pin-up business famous. 
This particular pin-up parade was led by, and con- 
sisted solely of, servicemen. They neither selected 
nor judged. They were IT. 

A group of working girls called ‘“‘The Career 
Girls of Dallas,’’ sponsored the contest. Judges were 
comely Neiman-Marcus and John Powers models, 
who by all means should know their stuff. Contest- 
ants were servicemen whose pictures were entered 
by girl friends, wives, mothers, and other female 
acquaintances in the know. One Marine, in the 
South Pacific at the time, upheld the honor and 
tradition of the Corps in this all important fray by 
copping second prize 

Corporal George R. Gilbert, of Kansas City, Mo., 
a draftsman in Marine Intelligence, was the hahd- 
some lad who had the situation well in hand, even 
though far removed from the scene. His sister, Miss 
Reba Gilbert, entered his picture in the race, and 
when the results were announced Corp. Gilbert was 
one $50 war bond to the good. 

According to one press release, the Marine pin-up 
boy is a husky six-footer, with very dark curly hair, 
fair complexion, gray-green eyes. And a large help- 
ing of personality. 


The Staff NCO’s of the 
First Aircraft Wing at 
Tientsin, China, recently 
took a serious situation 
into their own hands, and 
did it up brown. All was 
in readiness for the paint 
job on their new club when 
they discovered that the 
Quartermaster’s paint sup- 
ply consisted solely of green 
paint and white ash. That 
mixture not being just what 
they’d had in mind, the 
NCO’s got busy with a few 
combinations of their own. 

Came opening night and 
guests were astonished to 
find the new mess and 
lounge sporting a deep 
mahogany paint job. The 
ingenious NCO’s had mixed 
their cordovan brown shoe 
i” polish with alcohol, and 
come up with a mellow ma- 
hogany motif. And a pleas- 
ant atmosphere. 


Doing It Up Brown 


Jingle From Java 


When elements of the Dutch Marines trained at 
New River, N. C., many of them absorbed a good 
deal of the American way of life they encountered 
while on liberty. Some married American girls from 
the neighboring Southern towns. One, Corporal 
John Remmers, collected a trunk full of souvenirs 
which he intended to take with him on his return, 
eventually, to the Netherlands. However, en route 
overseas the trunk was lost, and Remmer was with- 
out a single memento of his stay in the United 
States. 

Some time ago the Dutch Marine wrote to The 
Leatherneck from Batavia, Java, requesting pic- 
tures of cities and other interesting places in 
America, to replace the collection he had lost. 
Leatherneck answered, included some pictures, 
and asked for information on Remmer’s activities 
since leaving the States. Recently another letter 
from Java arrived in Washington. Wrote Corporal 
Remmers: 


... After a long and busy time I am now able to 
give you an idea about the Netherlands Marines 
on Java. Firstly, what a hell of a time we got in 
your America! Washington,. New York, etc. - 
how we miss them now. At the end of 1945 we left 
U.S.A. Norfolk harbor was the last piece of 
American soil we saw. There was a great en- 
thusiasm, for in the American papers, we had 
read about the cruelties of the Indonisians in the 
Dutch East Indies. 

We were disappointed to land at Malaya 
instead of Java. We were transported to an 
estate 200 miles from Singapore, and stayed 
there about one and a half months. Rumors 
about going to Java were numerous, but one day 
it had to be true. LSTs brought us ashore in 
Java. The harbor was destroyed, the town de- 
serted, without water, electricity, etc. A few days 
later we were front soldiers and got our first 
contact with the enemy. 

The enemy consists of units organized, ar- 
mored, and trained by the Japanese. After four 
or five weeks front service we go to Soerabai for 
a rest. Gradually it has changed into a pretty 
town where you can spend a few happy days. 
Beipg short of money we go back to front having 
there little time to think about our Soerabai girls. 
We are doing our duty and trying to restore 
peace and justice in a country which was the 
victim of Japanese occupation. The Javanese 
people themselves aren't bad ones. There is no 
sabotage in the liberated parts of Java since the 
people are glad to be free of their ‘Republican 
Army.” I close now with many regards and my 
best wishes. 

Your 

John Remmers, Cpl., 4501907 

Second Infantry Battalion Comp. E 

Netherlands Marines Brigade, 

Marine Post Office 

Batavia (C) Java, 

N.O.G. 





Captain to Congress 


When the 80th Congress assembled last month 
the youngest member of the House of Representa- 
tives was Marine Captain George W. Sarbacher, Jr., 
of Philadelphia, Pa. At 27, the captain was elected 
in the Republican landslide last November — with- 
out making a speech or doing any more than stand- 
ing up to take a bow. The Constitution and military 
regulations forbid an officer on active service to 
speak on political matters in public. 

What the captain did say — with permission from 
Washington — was that he would fight for larger 
pensions for permanently disabled veterans and a 
more extensive veterans’ housing and rehabilitation 
program. He also announced that if and when the 
question of an Army-Navy merger comes up, he 
would fight against it. 

He intends to continue his political career — “‘if 
the voters let me’’—and if necessary will go back into 
the inactive reserve. Of one thing Captain-Repre- 
sentative Sarbacher is certain.:Should there be an- 
other war, and like all men who know war, he hates 
it, there would be one vacant seat in the House of 
Representatives, pronto. END 





Ma. 
















Cigarette claims are coming thick and 
fast these days. Laboratories, tests, and whatnot. 
Maybe you’re wondering if pleasure hasn’t been 
forgotten? 


Well, there’s ONE cigarette that is still tops for 
“ sheer joy in smoking! Old Gold doesn’t promise to 
doctor you. But Old Gold does use the most ad- 
vanced scientific controls at every step to insure 
you real, deep-down pleasure ...the fragrant, 
mellow richness of a mighty enjoyable cigarette! 


So if you want pleasure from a cigarette . . . the 
satisfaction of top-quality tobaccos at the peak of 
flavor... then Old Gold is your cigarette. Try ’em 
—just for the pleasure of it! 


Made by Lorellard, a famous name in tobacco for. nearly 200 years 





Sh k with Grimfingle R 
a e Blooch. Practically 
smile-less. Nobody loved him. A pity. 


Spotted “pink” on his tooth brush one 
morning and lit out for the dentist 


L k at Grimfingle gleam! 
oo Today he is a man 
among women. What a smile! And is 
that the secret of his popularity? Yes 


unless you count the two million’ 


bucks his uncle left him. 
In case you have no uncle, here's 
a tip on the smile: The sound, bright 





Good for Grimfingle. Found that to- 
day's soft foods were cheating his 
gums of exercise. Which simply 
called for “the helpful stimulation of 
Ipana and massage.” 





teeth that make an attractive smile 
depend largely on healthy gums. And 
Ipana, with massage, is specially de- 
signed to help gums as well as clean 
teeth thoroughly. So, each time you 
brush your teeth, massage a little ex- 
tra Ipana Tooth Paste on your gums. 
Worth millions, friend. 





[pana and Massage 











THE HEART RETURNED (con’t.) 


Leaving a smart Fifth Avenue store, they walked east on 
Fifty-second Street until they reached a Chinese cafe. A slant- 
eyed waiter took their order and disappeared. They were too 
excited about their chic purchases to notice two men who had 
come in together and now occupied separate tables. 

The waiter returned with the cocktails and the tray had 
scarcely touched the table when one of the two men clasped a 
handcuff on the waiter’s right wrist. The girls looked up, startled 
by the sudden movement. The other man, coming from the left, 
seized the waiter’s left arm. Trying to draw away, he tipped 
over the Pink Lady, spilling the colored liquor on the table. 

In a moment the Oriental was hurried out of the cafe be- 
tween the two men. Another waiter came over and wiped the 
table and one of the men returned, explaining that the waiter 
was Japanese and involved in an espionage plot. The FBI 
agent extended his apologies and left. It was then that the girl 
noticed the scarf lying on the table. The spilled cocktail had left 
a heart-shaped stain identical to the little drop of glass. It was 
the stain I had seen. 

That happened a year ago and Larry’s letter that day had 
been his last. 

“Coincidence,”’ I said, trying to sound cheerful but she had 
lapsed into a reverie and I gave up. I told her I hoped every- 
thing would turn out all right for her and was fastening the 
bucEle on my raincoat when she turned and smiled. 

“That invitation, is it still good?”’ she asked. 

I said, ‘“‘What?”’ looking a bit stupid. 

“About having a cocktail; it was an invitation, wasn’t it?” 
she said. 

I recalled my approach and said, ‘‘Of course.” 

We walked the short distance to a smart Hungarian restau- 
rant where a costumed gypsy orchestra runs the gamut from 
modern sophistication to wild provincial airs. The decoration 
is lavish, but the subdued lighting pointed up with spotlights 
creates an intriguing atmosphere. There is a circular balcony, 
with tables for two, completely surrounding the main floor. We 
chose one near the orchestra and in defiance ordered. ... Pink 
Ladies. 

The orchestra was playing “I'll See You Again’’ and I knew 
what she was thinking; she sat in silence, a faraway look in her 
eyes. She was very lovely. 

The waitress brought the cocktails, setting them in the middle 
of the table,- one slightly behind the other. She went to the 
server for napkins. A spotlight meant for the musicians also 
fell on our table. Almost at once we both saw it. The colored 
reflection of the spotlight shining through the two cocktails 
formed a crimson pattern on the white tablecloth. It was a 
perfect heart. 

For a moment there was silence; then the girl arose and said 
quietly: “I think we'd better go.” 

I paid the waitress and mumbled something about missing a 
train. We caught a cab just outside and the girl gave me her 
address. I told the driver where we wanted to go and except for 
these few words we said nothing. 


Coincidence, I kept telling myself. Coincidence. But I knew 
that it couldn’t be dismissed that lightly. We reached our 
destination and I asked the driver to wait. She gave me her key, 
I opened the outer door and we stepped into a foyer, dimly lit 
by the soft glow of a lamp on a console table. There was a letter 
lying face down on the table. The girl picked it up. It was for 
her and bore the return address of the War Department. 

We both knew what was in the letter and I knew she wanted 
to be alone. I said a brief good night and hurried down the steps 
to the waiting cab. = 

Usually I am talkative when left alone with a taxi driver. but 
this ride was different. I was consumed with thoughts about 
the girl, the story she had told me and the letter. When the cab 
brought me to my apartment and I had tipped the driver and 
slammed the door, it was as if I had left all my memories of the 
evening in the back seat of the hack to keep the cabbie com- 
pany on his nocturnal round of the town. I seemed to forget 
completely where I had been and what I had seen. 

I rank the elevator bell several times, waited, then rang 
again. I cursed the elevator boy for being asleep and climbed 
the three flights to my apartment. On my weary ascent I re- 
membered I had a letter to write before I could go to bed. 

In my room I took off my uniform, donned a set of pajamas 
and sat down at my desk. I took a sheet of paper and wrote the 
date. Then I began: 

““My dearest...” 


I glanced up at the date I had written... it was February 
the 14th. ... END 

















by Corp. Vernon Langille 








CRIME AND PUNISHMENT 


Sirs: 

In the process of writing hu- 
morous anecdotes about service- 
men, I recently ran across an 
old time World War I Marine 
veteran who told me the story 
of a Sergeant Jimmy “Happy” 
Gallagher, then of Headquarters 
Detachment, Washington, D. C. 

According to my informant, 
who says he was a witness to the 
event, Sgt. Gallagher (now de- 
ceased) decided that the Corps 
should lead the inaugural parade 
for President Harding in March, 
1920. It seems that the Army 
was given the honor of leading 
the parade, the Marines bring- 
ing up the rear. 

A minute before the parade 
moved off, Sgt. Gallagher man- 
aged to slip past the police cor- 
don guarding the route. The 
moment the parade escort of 
leading motorcycle police fell in, 
he stepped into the formation 
behind them. Thus it was that 
a Marine Corps sergeant pre- 
ceded a mounted Army general 
actually heading the ceremonial 
march. Sgt. Gallagher kept his 
place as the column passed the 
Presidential reviewing stand. He 
gave a snappy salute, oblivious 
to the glares of hot-collared 
“brass.” 

Shortly after the episode, the 
Army requested General Smed- 
ley Butler to transfer and prop- 
erly discipline Sgt. Gallagher for 
his disrespectful stunt. My in- 
formant was an NCO in the 
general's office at the time. The 
sergeant was transferred all right 

-to New England. There, my 
informant found him later wear- 
ing the stripes of a gunnery 
sergeant. The amusing finale of 
the whole matter was that Sgt. 
Gallagher was ordered to three 
months’ furlough coincidental 
with his promotion. 

My informant tells me that 
shortly thereafter, the Leather- 
neck carried a brief account of 
the incident. Would you kindly 
check on this story and the de- 
tails. I’m afraid to have any- 
thing as big as this go unverified. 

Albin A. Roman 
Carmel, Calif. 


@ Our own files do not 
£0 back to the time of 
this incident and Ma- 
rine Corps Historical Di- 
vision has been unable 
to dig up any support - 
ing facts which might 
add credence to your 
story. Maybe some of our 
readers can lend a hand. 
— Ed. 


INFORMATION ON PATCHES 
Sirs: 

I would like to get some dope 
concerning patches. My buddies 
and I want to know if we rate 
a patch for serving with the 
First Special Marine Brigade. 
We have been told we rate the 
FMF patch. 

PFC Charles King 
Center Line, Mich. 


@ No patches are au- 
thorized for FMF units 
permanently based in 
the United States, such 
as the First Special Ma- 
rine Brigade. — Ed. 


ABOUT THE FLEET RESERVE 
Sirs: 

I wrote some time ago asking 
for information in connection 
with veterans’ organizations. I 
have found the organization that 
I was after. It is called the Fleet 
Reserve Association, Investment 
Building, Washington 5, D. C. 

I am enclosing a copy of the 
Oorganization’s monthly maga- 
zine as some others might want 
to know something about it. Do 
you happen to be familiar with 
it? 

It seems to be mostly Navy. 
Our Chief of Police here is a 
former CPO and is a member. 
The town manager, a retired 
Army colonel, also claims mem 
bership. I think I'll get elected 
as maYor after a bit, so these 
others will have nothing on the 
Corps, retired or otherwise. 

Edward Conwill 
Dunedin, Fla 


@® Most old-time Ma- 
rines are acquainted 
with the Fleet Reserve 
Association. Its mem- 
bership includes person - 
nel now transferred to 
the 16 - or 20-year classes 
of the Fleet Reserve or 
Marine Corps Reserve; 
enlisted men of the Navy 
and Marine Corps with 
six Or more years honor- 
able service who will 
continue in the service 
until transferred to the 
Fleet Reserve or are re- 
tired, and men on the 
retired list of the Navy 
and Marine Corps. Ed. 


DISPOSITION OF WAR DOGS 
Sirs: 

Please inform me as to how I 
could own one of these un 
claimed dogs of the K-9. I have 
a small ranch and could offer a 
good home for one of them 

Henry B. Wolf 
Wakpala, S. D. 
. * * 
Sirs: 

I would like to get some infor- 
mation about my old war dog, 
“Killer."” Is there any way that 
I could obtain him when his 
cruise is up. The last place he 
was stationed was at Shangri- 
La. Can you tell me if he is still 
there and when he will be dis- 


charged. 
Vincent P. Cook 


West New York, N. J. 


® All activities connect - 
ed with the training and 
de-activation of war 
dogs was discontinued 
as of last July, and no 
more of the famous dogs 
are to be disposed of. 
The seven or eight K-9 
schooled dogs left in the 
Marine Corps are on 
Presidential guard duty 
in the Maryland moun- 
tains. For further and 
more specific informa- 
tion, write to the War 
Dogs Division, Marine 
Corps Headquarters, 
Washington, D. C.—Ed. 
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Product of Bristol-M vers 


O GIRLS bother you ... enough? A handsome 

head of hair will have you fighting off 
females. Which is good duty. Step #1 toward 
handsome hair, of course, is the famous Vitalis 
“60-Second Workout.” Also good duty. 

Take 50 seconds to massage Vitalis on your dry, 
tight scalp. This routs loose dandruff, prevents 
dryness, helps retard excessive falling hair. 

Next, 10 seconds to comb. Aah. You are now 
gazing at the handsomest, most vital-looking hair 
you've ever had. All set to stay in place, too. 

Start your “60-Second Workouts” today. Ask 
for Vitalis. At any Post Exchange. 


USE THE VITALIS ““60-SECOND WORKOUT” 
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Yes, well-groomed men give 
collar, tie, cuff and belt zones 
the right accent with 

Gold Filled Jewelry 
as styled by NU-LOK. 
Other NU-LOK items 


from $1.00 up. 





Men's Jewelry 


it’s anodized ... the beauty’s locked in 





"Key Chain 
1/20 12k $5.00 
Tie Slide 
1/20 12k $3.50 

Cuff Links 

1/20 12k $5.00 

Subject to 

Federal tax 










PRODUCTS OF FREEMAN-DAUGHADAY, 
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SOUND OFF (cont) 


BASIC BADGE 
Sirs: 

I would like to obtain some 
information on the Basic Badge 
issued to Marines. 

How is the Basic Badge ob- 
tained? It is given for finishing 
“Boot Camp” within a pre- 
scribed time, is it not? 

R. E. Webster 
Ross, Calif. 


@ Article 5-34 of the 
Marine Corps Manual 
says: ‘‘(1) Qualification 
Badges, basic.—A Ma- 
rine Corps Basic Badge 
will be issued to each 
officer or enlisted man 
qualifying for the first 
time with any weapon 
for which the award of a 
qualification bar is 
authorized.’”’ The quali- 
fication bar, as you 
doubtless know, is fast- 
ened between the hold- 
ing pin and the medal- 
lion of the basic badge, 
and makes up the “‘lad- 
der’’ you occasionally 
see some of the Marines 
wearing.— Ed. 

POW RATION ALLOWANCE 
Sirs: 

I was a POW from the date 
Corregidor fell until VJ-Day, 
which is approximately 3% years. 
When I arrived in the States I 
was immediately paid all back 
pay from the time I was cap- 
tured until that date, but did 
not receive my 65c per day 
ration allowance. Does a POW 
rate such an allowance while in 
the hands of an enemy? If so, 
how do I go about collecting it? 

Sergeant D. V. Meyers 
Crane, Ind. 


® According to an Inter - 
national agreement on 
prisoners of war, the 
country in which they 
are interned is supposed 
to feed them. Some- 
times this is not very 
much, but it does nullify 
any ration allowance.— 
Ed. 

NO TWO-YEAR HASHMARKS 
Sirs: 

I would like to know if two- 
year enlistments would count 
toward a hashmark. Or, do you 
have to have a four-year enlist- 
ment to rate a hashmark? Does 
the same still hold true regard- 
ing Good Conduct Medals? 

Bruch Lupold 
Dearborn, Mich. 


@ All you need is four 
years active service to 
rate a hashmark. Two 
successive enlistments 
are good. Good Conduct 
Medals are now present - 
ed for three years credit - 
able service. — Ed. 


ANY PEN-PALS? 
Sirs: 

I would like to write to a 
couple of Marines in the hospital. 
I was in bed for two years, my- 
self, and I know that it would 
not have been half as lonely if 
I could have corresponded with 
someone. Anyway, I thought 
maybe you could help me find a 
couple of such Marines. I am 
16 years old. 

Elise Hottinger 
1657 E. 9th St., 
Pomona, Calif. 


MEDALS RATING GRATUITY 
Sirs: 

Is it true that a man who has 
been awarded the Congressional 
Medal of Honor rates $5 a 
month on that medal for the 
rest of his life? Is there any 
other medals that rate pay? 

Al Schect 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


@ Any enlisted man 
holding a Congressional 
Medal of Honor is en- 
titled to a monthly gra- 
tuity of $2 for as long as 
he shall remain on active 
duty, not alife time. The 
same rate of pay is al- 
lowed the Distinguished 
Service Medal, Navy 
Cross, Silver Star and 
Distinguished Flying 
Cross. The Navy and Ma- 
rine Corps Medal also 
carries the gratuity, for 
enlisted men, if the act 
for which the medal is 
awarded was performed 
after 7Dec41.— Ed. 


OFFICERS AGES 
Sirs: 

Although I am an ex-sailor I 
still enjoy reading your maga- 
zine very mych. A small item in 
the August edition has caused 
me to wonder. 

You mentioned something 
about an ex-lieutenant who was 
only 20 years old. Since it was 
my belief that no officer in the 
Marine Corps was under 21 
years old, I wish you would 
Square me away on this point. 
Could you also give me the ages 
and names of the six youngest 
Marine officers commissioned 
during the war. 

Ray Mueller 


@ It was entirely possi- 
ble for aman to be com- 
missioned in the Marine 
Corps at the age of 20. 
Article 2-1 (3)(b) MCM 
states officer candidates 
must have reached their 
20th birthday, but not 
over 27 years of age. 
There is no list available 
from which to obtain 
the ages of youngest of - 
ficers commissioned 
during the war. Ed. 


CHIT CHAT 
Sirs: 

Marines often use a word so 
frequently that they come to 
accept it as a part and parcel of 
the American language. There 
are many words used by Marines 
that have absolutely no mean- 
ing, as far as the English lan- 
guage goes: the word “‘chit’”’ is 
one of these. 

Do you have any specific 
information as to what language 
that word was stolen from and 
what was its original meaning, 
if not a request or bill, as used 
by Marines today. 

GySgt. A. B. Jenkins 
Pensacola, Fila. 


@ The word chit is a 
derivation from the 
Hindu word “chitti,’’ 
which means letter, 
note, voucher or receipt. 
The word has wide usage 
in the Far East where it 
was probably picked up 
by both British and 
American Navy and U.S. 
Marine Corps personnel. 
— Ed. 








SHORT RATION ON FACTS 


In respect to the “‘old Leath- 
erneck,’’ which we remember, 
may we offer some criticism, con- 
structively, for the “‘new Leath- 
erneck.’’ The spruced-up pages 
of today are certainly more 
lively than those of yore, but 
should you sacrifice important 
notes on Corps policy for the 
face of glamor? 

Specifically, to obtain informa- 
tion concerning the future of 
rates and Corps strength (info 
certainly pertaining to and of 
interest to the average man) we 
had to read issues of the Navy’s 
All Hands and follow the Bu- 
Pers’ Naval Air News. All well 
and good to read more than one 
Magazine. But too many per- 
sonnel do not have access to 
these magazines and certainly 
deserve such pertinent digests in 
their own magazine. 

The Navy magazines also have 
general columns of digested bu- 
reau orders that are of interest to 
the career men. Not to plagiarize 
the Navy magazines or imitate 
them, but to disseminate and 
present such material to your 
following, to whom in many 
cases, you are their contact with 
the official world, we think, is 
your duty. 

Perhaps you have reasons for 
not doing this but we do think 
that earlier issues had it over 
the present editorship in this 
respect. 

MTSgt. Robert Dern 
Cherry Point, N.C. 


@ The Leatherneck’s 
publishers like to think 
that the ‘‘new Leather- 
neck’’ grew out of the 
‘fold Leatherneck’’ rath- 
er than broke off from it. 
As Marine Corps activi- 
ties grew during the war 
years, the magazine had 
to grow with them. It 
underwent a face -lifting 
which required a new 
emphasis upon enter- 
tainment, and treat- 
ment of material. Many 
of the facts which now 
appear between its cov - 
ers appear in articles 
and stories rather than 
digested columns of 
facts and figures. 
Casualty lists, latest 
bulletins, address infor - 
mation, etc., by their 
very nature, must be 
printed in bare facts 
form, and they are. 
Sound Off gets across 
many facts and figures 
in an interesting man- 
ner. The Bulletin Board 
carries all the more im- 
portant Marine Corps 
developments as they 
are officiallxwannounced. 

Promotions, transfers 
and Corps strength, 
which used to appear 
regularly, are no longer 
carried due to limita- 
tions of the extra space 
which they would now 
require. — Ed. 

THE LOWDOWN ON LEAVES 
Sirs: 

A question has arisen regard- 
ing terminal leave for enlisted 
personnel re-enlisting in the Ma- 
rine Corps. 

If a man intends to re-enlist 
and has 60 days terminal leave 
due, (1) will he receive this due 
leave 60 days prior to the date 


he is due for discharge, or (2) 
will he be given this leave in lieu 
of re-enlistment leave after re- 
enlisting? 

It is understood that re-enlist- 
ment leave is not a bonus leave 
and will be charged against an- 
nual leave. However, the above 
question is submitted in order 
to clear up the question as to 
just when a man will be given 
his terminal leave if he “ships 
over.” 

Your attention is invited to 
ALMAR 129, lines two and 


three. 
SgtMaj. C. P. Hare 
Arlington, Va. 


@® The matter is clarified 
by Letter of Instruction 
1343. If the man desires, 
he may take the 60 days 
as re-enlistment leave 
and 30 days of his new 
enlistment (advance) 
leave, or a total of 90 
days. This re-enlistment 
leave must be taken not 
later than 24 hours after 
the man its re-enlisted. 
Your second suggestion 


is correct. — Ed. 
DEMOBILIZATION OF WRS 
Sirs: 


Are women still enlisting in 
the Marine Corps Women's Re- 
serve? Is it possible for a girl to 
re-enlist and how many WRs 
are still in service? 

An ex-WR 
Clinton, Ia. 


®@ Allenlistments in the 
Marine Corps Women's 
Reserve have stopped. As 
of November last year, 
the active strength of 
the Corps showed 305 
women still in.uniform. 
They were retained for 
eight months upon their 
own volition to clean up 
a huge bookwork job 
occasioned by terminal 
leave. Ed. 


AWARDS WITHIN THE SIXTH 
Sirs: 

Having been a member of the 
Sixth Marine Division from the 
time it was formed on Guadal- 
canal 'till it was deactivated in 
China, you will understand my 
interest in the following ques- 
tions. I would very much ap- 
preciate the answers to them. 

(1) Was Okinawa a one- or 
two-star campaign for the Sixth 
Division? 

(2) Was the 15th Marines Ar- 
tillery Regiment (Sixth Marine 
Division) awarded a Presidential 
Unit Citation for its work on 
Okinawa? With or without a 
star? Were they accorded any 
other recognition? 

(3) Were the Sixth Marines 
entitled to a ribbon for occupa- 
tion duty at Tsingtao, China? 

Many thanks for the dope. I 
intend to make my subscription 
to Leatherneck permanent, and 
in that connection have only 
one suggestion to make. How 
about keeping the pinups, etc., 
out of it. In other words, play 
down the feminine angle a little. 
Otherwise it’s tops. 

Stefan Habash 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


® Okinawa was a one- 
star campaign. No PUC 
or any other special 
award was made to the 
15th Marines. There is 
no ribbon authorized for 
China occupation duty. 
— Ed. TURN PAGE 
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At the end of many a rainbow— 


I: you Go to the end of a rainbow, so the fairy tales say. 
you'll find a pot of gold. 

Of course no grownup believes this. But it’s surprising how 
many people believe what amouuts to the same thing. 

That is, many of us have a dreamy notion that somewhere, 
sometime, we'll come upon a good deal of money. We go along 
from day to day, spending nearly all we make, and believing 
that somehow our financial future will take care of itself. 
Unfortunately, this sort of rainbow-chasing is much more apt to 
make vou wind up behind the eight ball than with a pot of gold. 
When vou come right down to it, the only sure-fire way the 
average man can plan his financial security is through 

say ing—and saving regularly. 

One of the soundest, most convenient ways to save is by 

buying U.S. Savings Bonds through the Payroll Plan. 

These bonds are the safest in the world. They mount up fast. 
And in just 10 years, they pay you $4 back for every $3 vou 
put in! 

Seo isn't it just plain common sense to buy every U.S. Savings 
Bond vou can possibly afford? 

P.S. You can buy U.S. Savings Bonds al any bank or post office, 


tuo. 


SAVE THE EASY WAY...BUY YOUR BONDS 


THROUGH PAYROLL SAVINGS 








Contributed by this magazine in co-operation 


with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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SOUND OFF 
(continued from page 51 ) 


PARAMARINES PINPOINTED 


Sirs: 

This being the first letter that 
I have ever written to Leather- 
neck, I hope that what I have 
to say won't be taken as a 
“slam"’ on the fine magazine 
that I have been reading for the 
eleven and a half years which I 
have been in the Marine Corps 

In reply to Mr. Rey Tracy. 
November issue of last year, 
you stated that the paratroopers 
of the Marine Corps were used 
at Tulagi. This is in essence un 
true and I am sure that it was 
done unintentionally on your 
part as almost everybody is con- 
fused on that part of the Guadal- 
canal campaign. The paratroop 
ers landed on the Japanese sea 
plane base of Gavutu and also 
tried an unsuccessful landing on 
the adjoined island of Tanam- 
bogo. 

After the initial landing on 
Gavutu, the Paramarines suf- 
fered very heavy casualties on 
both the Gavutu and Tanam- 
bogo landings and were in dire 
need of assistance and the cal! 
was put out for reserves to help 
in the mopping up of Gavutu 
and a new landing on Tanam 
bogo. 

The 3rd Battalion, Second 
Marines, of which I was wire 
chief at the time, landed on the 
morning of August 8, 1942, and 
relieved the tired and worn-out 
para-boys, and in the next week, 
was able to finish Gavutu and 
also Tanambogo island, the lat- 
ter with the help of a Navy 
destroyer. ~ 

Tulagi was taken by the Ist 
Raider Battalion and I believe, 
the 2nd Battalion, Second Ma- 
rines. 

I am hoping that you find 
this information constructive be- 
cause that is the intention with 
which it is written. 

S Sgt. John F. Revel! 
Camp Pendleton, Calif 


@ We stand corrected on 
this point, as you said, 
‘in essence.” Ed 


7. * ° 


Sirs 

To settle an argument, I am 
writing to find out if the Marine 
Corps still has parachute troops 
I noticed in the October issue 
you had Camp Gillespie down 
as where the parachute schoo! 
was located. If the anwer is no, 
why were they discontinued? I 
have several real friends in the 
Corps, and although I am a 
swabbie, I read Leatherneck 
every month and enjoy it very 
much. 

E.R.A 

Corpus Christi, Tex 


@ The Paramarines, dis- 
banded in Marchof 1944, 
took their advanced 
training at Quantico, 
LeJeune, Elliott and 
Pendleton. Ed. 


PEAK COLLECTING PIPES 
Sirs: 

In reading your November is 
sue I noted that several “‘civilian 
Marines” were offering their 
souvenirs for sale, so, I decided 
that I would try the receiving 
end of the line. I am not particu- 
larly interested in Samurai 
swords, etc., but would like to 
contact someone who has some 
pipes they picked up in their 
tour of the Pacific. 

When’ I was with the First 
Marines on Okinawa I picked 
up a metal pipe, like those often 
seen in the mouths of the Oki- 


nawans. In China I obtained an 
opium pipe. Both of these sou- 
venirs were lost on board ship 
when I returned to the States. 

As a pipe collector I would 
like very much to get a couple of 
pipes like those I lost. If anyone 
has such pipes in his collection, 
I would like to correspond with 
him. 

William P. Peak 

2091 Sherwood Ave., 
Louisville, Ky 


YOU GOT THE JUMP ON US 
Sirs: 

In the November, 1946, issue 
of Leatherneck (page 48) in re- 
ply to Rey Tracy's question, you 
stated that Paramarines never 
made a combat jump. 

Small units and individual 
Paramarines did jump in France 
and other European countries. 

I thought you might be inter 
ested in knowing this. 

Jack R. Risler 


@® Headquarters has no 
record of the Para-ma- 
rines being used in the 
European theatre. 
Leatherneck would be 
grateful for more spe- 
cific information on the 
European activities of 
the Paramarines. Ed 


THE “MIGHTY" USS HELENA 
Sirs: 

We read the Leatherneck 
from cover to cover, every time 
we can get hold of a copy 
which is seldom, where we are 
Everyone enjoys it very much. 
But how come we are always 
reading articles about the Ma- 
rines on the USS Missour: 
(the Mighty Mo)? 

We first saw the Mighty Mo 
in Guantanamo Bay, after they 
had received their first plaque 
Then, after doing a tour of duty 
in England and Scotland, as the 
flagship of the 12th Fleet, we 
saw the Mighty Mo again some- 
time later when Admiral Hewitt 
transferred to that ship from 
ours so they could proceed to 
Turkey and receive their second 
plaque 

Since our ship is not named 
after a city in a democratic 
state we were not able to go on 
Admiral Hewitt's Mediterranean 
mission. Since that time we 
have been in England, Scotland, 
France, Italy, Egypt, Ceylon. 
Malay and China 

We don't have dress blues, 
but our lockers really shine 
You see, we are just five sea 
going Marines: not from the 
Mighty H, but off the USS 
Helena, who have gone with- 
out mail longer than the Mighty 
Mo has been at sea. 

Where else do you have to go 
and do to get mentioned in the 
Leatherneck? 


Corporal B. W. Ostrom 
and four others 


USS Helena (CA-75) 


@® Your ship is named 
after the City of Helena, 
Mont., and the successor 
to another USS Helena, 
which was sunk during 
an enemy action in the 
early part of the war. 
The old Helena was one 
of the fightenist ships in 
our then not so big Navy 
and had the respect of 
every ship in the fleet, 
large or small. The USS 
Missouri was sent to 
Turkey because it was 
our largest man oO’ war. 
Ed. 
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GIVE US A BREAK, TOO 
Sirs: 

I am still a mere boot in this 
man’s outfit, having completed 
three years only a short time 
ago. I've never taken advantage 
of Sound Off before, but this 
latest honk of mine is too much. 

Recently 92 new boots, the 
saltiest having all of six months 
in the Corps, were promoted 
from Private to Sergeant and 
transferred to large cities, near 
their home, for recruiting duty 
Can you top that? 

What I am wondering is, how 
can a mere recruit who hasn't 
been off the East Coast, extoll 
the advantage of service life to 
a civilian when he has no per 
sonal experience to back up his 
statements. Why not give the 
fellows who shipped over a break 
like that? 

And while I am writing, these 
boots here have broken out in a 
rash of Second Air Wing and 
Sea Going patches. As if that 
weren't enough, they have de 
cided that the left cuff looked a 
little barren and now adorn them 
with a device consisting of wings 
and a prop in red on a green 
field. These are referred to as 
“Aviation Striker Badges.” 

These people have evidently 
not been impressed with the fact 
that it is an honor enough just 
to be able to wear a Marine's 
uniform without decorating 
same with unearned, unauthor- 
ized patches, aircrew wings, etc. 


PFC Jack Wolfgang 
Cherry Point, N. C. 


MANSIONS IN JAPAN 
Sirs: 

In answer to Gunnery Sergeant 
Robert L. Smith in a recent 
issue of Sound Off entitled *‘Ma- 
rine Wives Over Seas,”’ let me 
say that my wife has been here 
since the 20th of August and 
other Marine wives have been 
here since early June. There are 
eight Marine wives in Japan at 
this time and there will be more 
arriving soon. There is only a 
small Marine detachment in 
Japan. (The Sound Off letter 
referred to was a query as to 
whether a Marine can have his 
wife with him -while he is sta- 
tioned overseas. ) 

At present the wives and their 
husbands are living in the city 
of Kamakura, which is only a 
short distance from Tokyo. Our 
houses are the nicest I have ever 
seen, strictly Stateside; with ser- 
vants to keep the mansions going. 

All of us have bought an 
Army surplus jeep and have 
plenty of transportation where- 
ever we wish to go. Of course 
you can bring your own car over, 
but there is no place to have it 
repaired, nor any parts. 

Quarters are now being built 
on the base. They are three- 
story apartment buildings with 
from four rooms up, depending 
on the size of your family. 

Come on over Smith, you will 
have the time of your life! 

PiSgt. Stanley H. Jacks 
Yokosuka, Japan 


WHEN IS A 40 NOT A 40 
Sirs: 

I think you fellows purposely 
make mistakes to see how much 
fan mail you will get so, here 
is a contribution 

On page 41 of the November 
Leatherneck is an antiaircraft 
gun which you caption as a 
40-mm. undoubtedly a typo- 
graphical error. But, if you will 
get out your ruler and measure 
again I think you will find it is 
two or three times that large. 
Just checking up to keep you 
on the ball. 

RWG 


Green Bay, Wis. 


* *+ + 


In the November issue of 
Leatherneck there is a story 
about an LST exhibit cruise, a 
very good article indeed, with 
the exception of a picture on 
page 41. The caption below this 
picture of a gun lists it as a 
40-mm. antiaircraft gun. Un 
less new methods are being em 
ployed to calibrate guns, it is 
evident that the gun pictured 
is not a 40-mm. 

SSgt. Raymond F. Tracy 
Detroit, Mich. 





Sirs 

I must admit that the Novem 
ber Leatherneck shows a pic 
ture of the biggest 40-mm. anti 
aircraft gun I have ever seen 
Where in the devil did they us« 
that monster? 

I think if you will check you 
will find that this weapon is a 
90-mm. instead of a 40. 

I wonder what a civilian thinks 
a 90-mm. looks like if they are 
informed that this one is a 
40-mm. 

Pit. Sgt. John C. Nelson 
Indian Head, Md. 


® The mistake is admit - 
ted, with regrets. Ed. 


SUGAR LOAF CONQUERORS 
Sirs: e 

Being an ex-Marine and a 
regular reader of Sound Off, 
I have enjoyed the constant 
battle between individuals of 
the various ,regiments in the 
Sixth Division for the honors of 
taking “Sugar Loaf Hill," on 
Okinawa. Well, I think the Army 
has settled it for you quite 
simply in a pocket book put out 
by the Army Times in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

It is named “Combat Divi- 
sions of World War II."’ With 
out even batting an eye, in one 
breath it says the 77th Army 
Division took Sugar Loaf Hill, 
Shuri, and even Naha. It follows 
up by making the 27th Army 
Division the sole conquerors of 
Eniwetok Island and gives them 
credit for Garapan and Tanapag 
on Saipan. I know for sure this 
last statement is wrong. They 
were on the other side of the 
island at the time these places 
on Saipan were captured. 

One thing I would like to see 
in the Leatherneck is a break 
down of Marine Division casual- 
ties. In other.words, show the 
turnover of men in an outfit like 
the First Division. The Army 
does this to show that their 
Infantry divisions lost twice as 
many men as were in the original 
outfits when they first went into 
combat. The First Division could 
probably beat the Army on this 
score. 

Arthur L. Kuhn 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


@ As soon as the com- 

pleted lists of casualties 

can be broken down and 

classified at Headquar- 

ters, Leatherneck plans 

to run such an article. 
Ed. 


TURN PAGE 





And when you find out how easy it is 
to make delicious, velvet-smooth, “home- 
made-tasting” ice cream with Golden State 
Powdered Ice Cream Mix, you'll be for it, 
too! 

It’s a quality product, made from choicest 
milk, under exacting laboratory supervi- 
sion that assures purity and richness. In 
Vanilla, Chocolate, and Maple flavors... 
packed in 4% Ib. and 2542 Ib. tins. 

Get all details — and our helpful FREE 
Mixing and Serving Manual—on request. 
And, when you're in San Francisco, be sure 
to visit our interesting 
ice cream laboratory. 
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There aay be a meat shortage 
but Marine beefs are still plentiful. 
Top roasts and choice cuts will be 
found in THE LEATHERNECK'’s 
Sound Off column. You are invited 
to join in the slaughter. If you 
move you'll be missing the latest 
Gyrene gripes unless you send us 
your address — both old and new 
—to: THE LEATHERNECK 


Magazine, P.O. 1918, Washing- 





ton 13, D.C. 


More Marine Corps officers wear 
inugnia bearing che H-H rede 
mark chan all others combined 
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SOUND OFF (cont) 


THE SEA BAG SITUATION 
Sirs: 

I am writing to you in regard 
to information you may be able 
to give me on how I can go 
about regaining my personal ef- 
fects which were left in my sea- 
bag when I shipped out of 
Hawaii last August with the 
Fifth Marine Division for duty 
in Japan. 

At present, I have the address 
of the Baggage Depot at Camp 
Elliott, Calif., and intended to 
direct an inquiry there, but just 
last evening . . . I read that 
Camp Elliott ‘has been sold as 
war surplus. 

I was discharged May 3, 
1946. At that time, I was told 
to wait six months before writing 
to the above address. I would 
appreciate it very much if you 
would set me right on the 
present address of the Marine 
Corps baggage center. 


Richard H. Sensenig 
Reading, Pa. 


@® Any sale of surplus 
commodities at Camp 
Elliott will involve only 
government property. If 
the camp ceases to be 
the place of personal 
gear storage and dispo- 
sal, then seabags and 
other effects (including 
unidentified gear) will 
be shipped to either San 
Francisco or San Diego 
for storage. The address 
for inquiries is still Per - 
sonal Baggage Center, 
Camp Elliot, San Diego, 
Calif. — Ed. 


our ‘radio station, XONE, in 
Peiping, China. 

However, your reporter cover- 
ing that article made an error. 
He stated, and I quote: “The 
Fifth Division's XONE .. . 
etc."” It was not the Fifth Divi- 
sion but the Fifth Marine Regi- 
ment, First Division, which runs 
the station. 

I hope that the mistake will be 
rectified in some future issue. 

By the way, it was a swell 
article just the same. 

Robert J. McKernan 
Chicago, Ill. 


@ Sorry. — Ed. 


MC VOLUNTEER RESERVE 
Sirs: 

I would like some information 
om the Volunteer Reserve. Are 
there any active duty require- 
ments, what are its activities 
and how is provision made for 
advancement? Also, how would 
one go about enlisting in it? 

J. N. Jensen 
Rockford, I. 


@ The usual procedure 
for enlistment in the 
Volunteer Reserve is to 
appear at a recruiting 
office, armed with your 
discharge certificate. 
You can be re-enlisted 
with no active duty obli- 
gations as long as there 
is not another war or 
national emergency. — 
Ed. 
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The following first-named persons seek in- 
formation concerning the whereabouts of the 


second-named. 


zxkwe whew KKK KK KK 


Norbert Sutkaitis, 1834 Co- 
lumbia Road, NW, Washing- 
ton, D. C., would like to hear 
from any old buddies from 31st 
Replacement Draft or Company 
H, 27th Marines; particularly 
Raymond Straton (or Stratton), 
home in Philadelphia, Penna. 

* 72 e 


Lester A. Walters, 560 South 
Main St., Nazareth, Pa., seeks 
the address of PFC Winters, a 
former radio schoolmate who 
left the Signal Battalion, Com- 
pany D, Camp Lejeune, Sep- 
tember, 1943. 


Vincent R. Cook, 6005 Hud- 
son Avenue, West New York, 
N. J., would like to contact 
Johnnie Hoyle, whose last ad- 
dress was Hickory, N. C., in 
order to return a ring which be- 
longs to him. 

eee 


Bob Burns, 132 Chase Ave- 
nue, Webster, Mass., wishes to 
get in touch with Major White 
and Captain J. Mauldin of 
Headquarters Company, H.A. 
A.S., Sth A.A.A. concerning 
sketches made of various bat- 
teries in Charlie Battery of the 
Fifth. 

e**°e 


Charies Ribiero, 58 Fillmore 
Street, Staten Isiand 1, N. Y., 
desires to be remembered to 
some of his old friends made while 
he was aboard the USS Feland. 


Lioyd L. Dwyer, Box 62, 
Smithboro, Il., wishes to locate 


Albert Herrington, whose last 
known address was A.E.S. 46, 
M.C.A.S., Cherry Point, N. C. 


Henry J. Woodruff, 331 Bam- 
berg Street, Bamberg, S. C., 
wishes to contact some of his 
old buddies of Platoon No. 77, 
PI, who trained under Sergeant 
James L. Stamper from January 
10 until March 10, 1942, and 
anybody of Company C, Ist 
Battalion, Seventh Marines. 


Don S. Iddings, 350 South 
Humphreys Avenue, East Los 
Angeles 22, Calif., wishes to re- 
turn personal property of Pri- 
vate Woods, 1-B-12, and Cor- 
poral H. H. Henry, 1-C-12, for- 
a of Camp Dunlap, Niland, 
Cali 


Ex-Sergeant L. J. Giovanelli, 
2839 North Sawyer Avenue, 
Chicago 18, IIll., wishes to con- 
tact some of his buddies for- 
merly with the Third Platoon, 
Company C, Ist Battalion, 
Fifth Marines. 


eee 
Mrs. Rose Goodman, 1012 
West Beech Street, Long Beach, 


N. Y., desires to get in touch 
with Captains Charies McCuliff 
and Haldane, both of Company 
M, Fifth Regiment, Third Ma- 
rine Division, who knew her 
son, Captain Howard K. Good- 
man of the same company. 
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We will carefully wrap, enclose any mes- 
sage you wish and mail your gift for you. 
Write us Air Mail today for our Free Gift 
Catalog. Hundreds of quality gifts at 


money-saving prices to choose from. 
— FOR FREE CATALOG 
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plate, engraved Jewels. Smart bracelet 
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Both for $81.50 
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fine quality Dia- 
mond with two 
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Feeling low? Maybe it's because 


you neglected to send us your 


change of address. Your copy of 


THE LEATHERNECK has rafts 


of laughs for you; don't miss your 


next issue — just send vs your 


address — both old and new — to: 


THE LEATHERNECK Magazine, 


P.O. Box 1918, Wash. 13, D. C. 
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SINCE 1918 


A. M. BOLOGNESE 
and SONS 


TAILOR AND 
HABERDASHER 


QUANTICO, VA. 
PETER BAIN BELTS 





Why take a chance? 


PASTEURIZED 
MILK 
is safe milk 


Delivery in Quantico, Virginia, by 
FARMERS CREAMERY CO., inc. 


PREDERICKSBURG, VIRGINIA 














|. GOLDBERG & CO. 


Outfitters to Marines for 26 Years 


@ Complete Stock 

of Uniforms, Caps 

and Accessories 
Write for FREE Catalog 


429 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 

















Brease stars, 10c; other sttechments, 25< 
each sdditicaal. 


CIVILIAN MINIATURES 


“ribbon”, 25c, plas 25¢ for base. 
PULLED SAME BAY RECEIVED 
Postage prepaid. Enclose check or money 


MASSAN-STEIN ¢ bop. a 
S10 11th St, M. W., Washington 4, B. C. 
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SOUND OFF 
(continued from page 54) 


C. D. Stewart, Wadesboro, 
x ¢.. desires to get in touch 
with some of his buddies of the 
Second Division whom he left 
in China when they shipped out 
for Sasebo, Japan. 


H. R. Whiting, Crow Stage 
Route, Eugene, Ore., desires to 
find L. E. Jackson, a 
he was contacted. 

eee 


Mrs. Margaret Hawks wishes 
to contact some of the Marines 
who went through San Diego 
boot camp during September, 
1945, with her son, Priyate 
Lawrence Lee of Platoon 764. 
Included are DIs M. R. Gar- 
man, P. H. Momsen and A. C» 
Hammer. 

ees 

Mrs. Katie Leiphart, 225 
Railroad Avenue, Ephrate, Pa., 
would like to hear from PFC 
Downey W. Birdsong, Company 
C, ist Battalion, Seventh Ma- 
rines. 

sess 

Miss Rusty Watkins, 3017 
Throckmorton Street, Dallas 4, 
Tex., desires to know the where- 
abouts of PFC Roger Palmer, 
whose last known address was 
Company A, ist Battalion, 
Eighth Marines. 

see 


Mrs. O. W. Shirley, 839 Rut- 
ledge Street, Spartanburg, S. C., 
would like to hear from some of 
the boys who were with the 29th 
Marines and knew her son, Cor- 
poral Harvey L. Shirley of 
Company E, 2nd Battalion of 
the 29th. 


Corporal James E. Walsh 
wishes to contact some of his 
buddies who trained at Camp 


Lejeune in Platoon 383, Fourth 
Recruit Battalion, during Sep- 
tember, 1945. He would espe- 
cially like to hear from Corporal 
Don Spinney. 

se ¢ 


John A. McCarthy, 406 North 
Jay Street, Rome, N. Y., wishes 
Frank A. Bean, formerly of 
Company A, 23rd Marines, to 
get in touch with him immedi- 
ately. 


eee 
Gunnery Sergeant Edward D. 
Dennis, Headquarters Com- 


pany, Recruit Depot, San Diego, 
Calif., wishes to communicate 
with his old POW friend, Dausey 
E. Baker, whom he last saw in 
the Philippines. 

ses 

Salvatore G. Barretta, 78 

Skillman Street, Brooklyn 5, 
N. Y., would like to get in touch 
with PFC Joseph J. Sampa- 
netto, formerly of Company K, 
3rd Battalion, 25th Marines, 
last known to be living some 
place in Chicago, Ill. 

ee 


Miss Hazel Onley, RFD 1, 
Box 107, Williamsburg, Va., 
wishes to correspond with Pvt. 
Jack Edward Yates, whose last 
address was Company L, 3rd 
Battalion, 29th Marines. 


Platoon Sergeant Joseph E. 
Mole, US Marine Recruiting 
Station, Journal Square, Jersey 
City, N. J., wishes to get in 
touch with two of his buddies, 
Ray “Chicken” Kinney, for- 
merly of Company A, Ist Bat- 
talion, 22nd Marines, and Rob- 
ert Moore, formerly of the 81st 
Mortar Platoon, 3rd Battalion, 
22nd Marines. 

*?t 


Jack W. Snodgrass, Route |, 
Box E-1, Murphy, Ore., wishes 
to locate Jack L. Higdon. 


keh Krewe KKK OK Kh K Kw 
Following are condensations of letters written 
to the Sound Of editor by relatives of Marines 
who died during the war, seeking information 


concerning their deaths. 
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Mrs. Kathryn McFall, 70 
Waite Avenue, Salamanca, 
N. Y., about her son, Sergeant 
Harry F. McFall, attached to a 
scout and sniper platoon of the 
24th Marines, Fourth Division, 
killed on Iwo Jima. She would 
especially like to hear from 
Platoon Sergeant James Huff, 
Greenville, S. C. 


ees 


Mrs. Nola G. Bass, RFD No. 
1, Bearden, Ark., concerning the 
death of her son, PFC Lundy G. 
Bass, he 3rd Battalion, 
Third Marines. 


Mrs. Joseph Thompson, 
Winter St., Gardiner, Sitios 
about her brother, Bennie 
Thomas, Fourth Marine Divi- 
sion, fatally wounded on Iwo 
Jima. 

* *¢ *¢ 

John W. K. Fromm, 331 
Elmora Ave., Elizabeth, N. J., 
about Private Charlies A. Dunn, 
Company F, 2nd Battalion, 
Fourth Marines, Sixth Division, 
killed on Okinawa. 

* *« « 
Irving Gilman, Box No. 119, 
, N. Y., about a 
buddy, Sergeant Jacob Edel- 
stein, Company A, Ist Battalion, 
22nd Marines, Sixth Division, 
killed on Okinawa. 


Mrs. Flo Foley, Oakland, Iil., 


about her son, Sergeant Guy C. 


Foley, Company C, Ist Bat- 
talion, 26th Marines, Fifth Divi- 
sion, killed on Iwo Jima. 

eee 


Captain and Mrs. Frank B. 
Wilbur, 222 Summit Avenue, 
Providence, R. L., about the 
death of their son, Sergeant 
Frank B. Wilbur, Jr., Company 
E, 2nd Battalion, 27th Marines, 
Fifth Division, on Iwo Jima 
March 6, 1945. 


e*es 


Mrs. Adeline Johnson, 61 Tre- 
deau Street, Hartford 6, Conn., 
about her son, Edward J. John- 
son, Company F, Ninth Regi- 
ment, Third Marine Division, 
killed March 22, 1945, on Iwo 
Jima. 

ees 

Mrs. Louise Harmless, Coates- 
ville, Ind., R.R. No. 2, about her 
brother, James M. Darnell, 
Company A, 24th Replacement 
Draft, Fourth Marine Division, 
killed on Iwo Jima March 13, 
1945S. “es 


Mrs. E. E. Dicks, Nodaway, 
Ia., about her son, PFC Russell 
E. Dicks, wy me Ninth 
Marines, Third Marine Division, 
killed on Iwo Jima March 10, 
1945. i ada 


Miss Betty Molitor, 2917 A, 
Missouri Avenue, St. Louis, Mo., 
about the death of her fiance, 
Corporal Rudolph G. Herrick, 
Company A, Ist Battalion, 23rd 
Marines. ENO 
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plete a course with the 
Marine Corps Institute 


good job in civilian life. ; 

M.C.I. is set up especially for you. 
Text-books and instruction service are 
supplied for spare-time study wherever 
you're stationed. 

Remember— it doesn't cost you a cent. 
Just ask for an enrolment blank. 


Here are a few of the courses 
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The Corps’ huge California field ;, 


station, is located in a valley in Southern 

California. To the west of its long runways lie 
the Laguna Hills, which are a part of the Santa Ana 
Mountains. Since everything in California is a trifle 
exotic, the base is surrounded by both lush orange 
groves and stretches of grim desert land. Represent- 
ing an investment of over $25,000,000, El Toro 
covers 2300 acres, and is a complete community in 
its own right. Fifteen miles to the south is the famed 
mission of San Juan Capistrano, the place swallows 
seem to use as home base. The nearest good liberty 
town to El Toro is Santa Ana. 

That land on which the huge air station is located 
has a colorful history. It was once a part of the fam- 
ous Irvine Ranch, and has known the tread of 
soldiers marching under four flags. Though originally 
claimed by the Spanish, possession of the rich valley 
lands later passed to Mexico and for a time were 
under the rattlesnake banner of California. Land 
which had been under cultivation since 1769 was 
cut up into bean fields at the time the Marine Corps 
moved in. 


BY SGT. JAMES ATLEE PHILLIPS 
Leatherneck Stoff Writer 


E:: TORO, the largest permanent Marine air 
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‘At had 4 


a complete city 


Survey work on El Toro began in July, 1942, and 
construction started in August of that year. Colonel 
Theodore Millard was the first commanding officer. 
From the small installation which he took over, 
El Toro grew into a miniature city entirely devoted 
to the science of combat flight training. The field has 
its own publication, its own recreation halls and 
athletic fields. The great 1945 football team was one 
of the outstanding service aggregations of the coun- 
try and was coached by Lieutenant Colonel Dick 
Hanley, onetime Northwestern mentor. 

On these pages are shown the various phases of 
flight and field activity which make El Toro duty 
different from that at other Marine installations. 
The planes which work off the big field are of all 
types -— tactical, cargo and transport. El Toro will 
have an important place in the peacetime Corps, 
since it will function as a training ground for air 
crews and pilots. Here, in the shadow of the Calli- 
fornia mountains, flying Marines will continue to 
exploit the latest advances in aviation techniques 
and training. END 


PHOTOS BY SGT. BOS SANDBERG 
Leotherneck Stoff Photographer 





area of 2300 acres and 


El Toro’s command rules an 






is 


in charge of Corps training 


BRIGADIER GENERAL IVAN W. MILLER 


COLONEL FRANK M. JUNE 
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MAJOR FRANK P. BARKER, Jr. 
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EL TORO (continued) 





The lair of the flying bull is 
a green California valley 
where lush orange groves 


meet the Laguna foothills 


The control tower is the nerve center of an airfield's operation. Here Staff Sergeant H. W. Streit 
plones 


In the control tower on the west side of the El Toro Field, Where did the planes go and who fiew them? Staff Sergeant Vic LaPlante enters the 
Staff Sergeant S. Ganz monitors voice and key circuits daily activity data on the schedule board, Group 46 Service Squadron headquarters 
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Marine plane drivers in chutes and Mae Wests 
go across the hangar apron to do some flying 


Training planes, some with wings still folded, 
ore pened from the hangar bea r pre flights 


“Gig Uae ate cha Oa nd OAT ea, Wee GUN Goes eal We Bae 
of their vehicles (ambulance, fire truck, cranes, crash wagon) on the field 
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EL TORO (continued) 
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Putting a sting into a TBM. Stoff Sergeant K. C. Calvert 
loads a .50 caliber belt into the can for the wing guns 





























Calvert loads a practice bomb into the belly of a TBM. 
A VMF 111 ordnonce man, Calvert was overseas 14 months 











Fighter planes toke baths just 


like people, only much 
hotter. PFC Roland Meissner 


steaom-cleans a Corsair 


“If it don't work bring it back and get another one” 
That's the standord bod gag with the chute riggers 
60 











Master Technical Sergeant H. Rossi checks o set. Checking fuel tanks on JM! (B-26) are Sergeant Here Master Technical Sergeant Francis 
Horry was overseas with 2nd Wing Headquarters Ralph Etzel, Corporal J. Bird, and PFC D. Kinsmet Smits (VMF 422 overseas) refuels a TBM 


ircraft and eauvuinm«e: 


A routine check on an SB2C 4E (Curtis Helldiver). Staff Sergeant Johnny carrier-type plane. The Helldiver has its wings folded back for ease in 
Rodgers and Technical Sergeant Tom Hilliard work on the high-powered handling, and an increase in hangar space. This wos a 90-hour check-up 





EL TORO (continued) 
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El Toro has one of the most luxurious NCO clubs in the whole Corps. The club hos a large and well-appointed central room, slot-machines for 
Here some of the members are shown relaxing over a bottle of brew. the gamblers, o bar, and an excellent dining room operated in the back 


incurable optimists, El Toro’s Gyrenes thumb their coins El Toro puts out its own newspaper, a slick professional job (weekly), called The Flight 
into one-armed bandits under the sign of the winged bull Jacket. Technical Sergeant Charley Eaton, a former newspaper man, is managing editor 
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ook Ge oek . 


The following 


Order books by number using form on page 64. 


pages contain a 
books especially selected from the catalogues 
of leading book publishers as a handy guide 
for those interested in good reading. 


list of 


Latest best sellers and popular favorites in both 
fiction and non-fiction are represented. This list 
provides an excellent opportunity for you to se- 
ate Mulelibaielieeela-iicaieliluluiaehitetactehtelitelE 








MILITARY BOOKS: 


MILITARY BOOKS 


4. 


MILITARY BOOKS 





A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


MARINE CORPS 101 

By Lievtenant Colonel Clyde H. Metcalf. A book of 584 pages 

Wustrations thot offers the complete history of the 

Marine Corps from Tun's Tavern to the battles of World Wor ii. 
An involvaoble record which should be the proud 


of every Marine. $3.00 
TARAWA 102 

By Robert Sherwood. A stirring, accurate account of bloody 
Betio. $2.00 
THE MARINE CORPS READER 103 


By Lievtencnt Colone! Clyde Metcalf. A collection of the best 
short writings about the Corps from Parris Island to the Mar- 
sholts. $3.00 


BOOT 104 
By Corporal Gilbert Bailey. This book gives on honest, personal 
account of the whole grueling process of becoming a ‘a: 
2.50 


INTO THE VALLEY 106 
By John Hersey. Once more cvailoble. A skirmish of the 
Marines on Guadaiconol. $1.00 


THE ISLAND 107 
By Captain H. 1. Merillct. A history of the First Marine Divi- 
sion on Guodalcanal. $3.00 


JOE FOSS: FLYING MARINE 111 
By Walter Simmons. The story of the flying circus, headed by 
si cata inane 


BANZI NOEL 112 
By Captain Gorrett Grahom. A lusty Marine solvages some 
lovghs out of the grim business of war. $2.00 


WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 


THE MARINE CORPS 114 
By Captain John H. Croige. What the citizen should know 
about the U. S. Marine Corps. $2.30 


MARINES AT WAR 116 
By Aimee Crone. The paintings ond sketches in this book ore 
work of Morines. $3.00 


BETIC BEACHHEAD 117 

Introduction by General Holcomb. Summary by General Van- 
degrift. U. S. Marines’ own story of the battle for Tarawa. 
Seventy-two pages of official photographs. $2.80 
THEY MADE ME A LEATHERNECK 118 

By Rowland Vance. Out of his 20 weeks’ training at Quantico, 
Vance recounts in straight unvornished terms how they mode 
him o Morine. $2.00 
AND A FEW MARINES 119 


By Colonel John W. Thomason, Jr. Here are 
some of the best stories ever written cbout the Marines. $3.00 


WO JIMA 120 
By Captoin Raymond Henri. Complete 15,000-word report 
observer 


by an on-the-spot . Ninety combet photographs tell 
this story. $0.75 
U.S. MARINES ON org JIMA 122 


Marines, names of those who died, photographs, mops, 
drawings. $3.50 


FIRST TO FIGHT 123 

By Captain Williom P. McCchill. This is a factual story of 
the U. S. Marine Corps on land, at sea, and in the air, told by 
one of its members. $2.00 


WE ARE THE WOUNDED 124 

By Keith Wheeler. This moving book paints a powerful 
and telling picture of the suffering, the courage ond the humor 
of men wounded in the many battles of World Worll $2.50 


FROM OMAHA TO OKINAWA 125 

By William Bradford Hvuie. The robust, eye-witness story of 
the Seabees of war. $2.75 
UNCOMMON VALOR 127 

By Six Marine Combat Correspondents. A history of each of 
the six Marine Divisions which fought in the Pacific. $3.00 
FIGHTING DIVISIONS 126 


By CWO E. J. Koha Jr. and T/Sgt. Henry Mclemore. This 
book contains a chapter on each of the Army Divisions in 


World War il. $2.50 

SEA, SURF, AND HELL 129 
The U. S. Coast Guard in World Wor ft. $3.00 

YOUR MARINE CORPS IN WORLD 

WAR ll 130 


A tribute to the Marines of World Wor fi in pictures. 
Leatherette cover. $4.50 
GENERAL MARSHALL'S REPORT: THE 
WINNING OF THE WAR IN EUROPE 
AND THE PACIFIC 157a 

By George C. Marshall. Summary of the achievements of the 
Armies of the United States on all fronts, indudes a greot deol 
of material on weapons, tactics, etc. $1.00 
OFFICIAL MARINE CORPS PHOTOS 

Set of 20 Pictures. 

Major Operations on Soipan, Guadalcanal, Cape Gloucester, 
Terewa, Guom, Kwajalein, Eniwetok, Tinion, New Georgia, 
Peleliu, Bougainville, lwo Jima, Okinawa. (Size 4°x5” glossy 
prints.) Order sets by nome, or write for complete listing. $1.20 


MILITARY STAFF: ITS HISTORY AND 


DEVELOPMENT 512 
Historic significonce of the military staff—how it works, 


PATTON AND HiS THIRD ARMY 
By Colonel Brenton G. Wollace. The story of the powerful 
Third Army ond its omazing leader during World War fi. 


$3.00 
TOP SECRET 707 
By Ralph ingersoll. The uncensored, inside story of how the 


generals planned and ran the invasion of Europe ond the 
battle of Germany. $3.00 


By Bicke Clark. The adventures of George Tweed on Jap- 
held Guam. $2.75 





GREEN ARMOR 63a 
By Osmor White. This is the story of the jungle and the sea, 
of mon against nature, of mon against man. $3.00 


“THINK IT OVER MATE" 71a 
By Low Givvin USMCR. Rocks and Shoals written to be under- 
stood by ony enlisted mon. $1.25 


UP FRONT 108a 

By Bil Mauidin. Over 100 cartoons by this cartoonist as 
well os a running story of his observotions ond experiences at 
the front. $3.00 


BRAVE MEN 35a 

By Ernie Pyle. The last book by America's beloved war cor- 
respondent, who loved and understood the men who had to 
fight. $3.00 


HERE iS YOUR WAR 27b 

By Ernie Pyle. A full-length, deeply human portrait of the 
Americon soldier in action. $3.00 
THE LONG AND THE SHORT AND 


THE TALL 47b 
By Alvin M. Josephy, Jr. The story of a Marine combat unit 
in the Pacific — the experiences of the Third Marine Division. 
$3.00 


CORAL COMES HIGH 1870 

By George ?. Hunt. A trve and gripping battle story. The 
occount of what happened to the author and his Company 
during the initial stages of the Peleliu invasion. $2.00 


NEW INFANTRY DRILL REGULATIONS 25e 


U.S.A. $0.50 
RIOT CONTROL 23e $0.25 
THE CADENCE SYSTEM OF TEACHING 
CLOSE ORDER DRILL 26e $0.25 
MAP READING FOR THE SOLDIER 200 

A complete course including a work mop. $1.00 
DO OR DIE 201 


By Colonel A. J. D. Biddle. A manual on individual combat. 
Colonel Biddie has combined the best principles of attack and 
defense in bayonet, knife fighting, Ju Jitsu and boxing. $1.00 


MODERN JUDO 202 
By Cherles Yerkow. The complete manvol of dose combat. 
Basic and advanced techniques. $3.00 


AMMUNITION 400 

By Melvin M. Johnson, Jr. and Charles T. Haven. Its history, 
development and use. 1600-1943 — .22 #8.8. Cap to 40-mm. 
Shell. $5.00 


AUTOMATIC ARMS 402 
By Melvin M. Johnson, Jr. and Charlies T. Haven. Their history, 
development and use. $3.00 


MACHINE GUNNER'S HANDBOOK 403 

By Colonel Chories H. Coots. With a chapter on LMG, the 
eal. 50 MG, the 81-mm. mortar ond other weful material for 
the soldies. $0.50 


THE STORY OF WEAPONS AND 


TACTICS 402 

By Tom Wintringhom. That nation fights best which best 
understands wor. This book has one acim: to show us all how 
war is made. From Trey to Stalingrad. $2.25 
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MILITARY BOOKS 


POPULAR FAVORITES 


SPORTS 








106 


by An 
how men feel who go through bottle in China, Africa, and 
$3.00 


“E” COMPANY 1326 

By Fronk O'Rourke. in a sense this book is about the Army 
ond the War, but much more than thot it is o book about human 
beings os they might be in ony wor; cbout human valves not 
destroyed by war ond death and time; it is o book about 
what the wor is about. $2.00 


ON TO WESTWARD 165e 
By Robert Sherrod. This is the first uncensored story of the 
Central Pacific compoign. $3.00 


A RIBBON AND A STAR 140a 

By John Monks, Jr. The dramatist served with the Marines 
through the Bougoinville compaign. Wustrated with 34 full- 
poge drawings by John Folter, noted Soturday Evening Post 
ortist. $2.75 


AL SCHMID MARINE 1474 

By Roger Butterfield. This is the story of Sergeant Al Schmid, 
who never intended to be ao hero. in many woys he was o 
typical Americon boy thet you would find in the industrial 
section of Philodelphio. $2.00 


HISTORY OF WORLD WAR li 150a 

By Froncis J. Miller. A complete history including signed 
statements by Eisenhower, MacArthur, Nimitz, King, Arnold, 
Vandegrift ond others. $6.00 


AMERICAN GUERILLA IN THE 


PHILIPPINES 61a 
By ira Wolfert. This is the story of Lievtenant |. D. Richardson, 
USNR, and his exploits with the natives who fought the Jops. 


$2.73 

BASIC MANUAL OF MILITARY SMALL 
ARMS 404 
The new revised edition. $5.00 
RIFLES AND MACHINE GUNS 405 


By M. M. Johnson, Jr. A modern handbook of infontry and 
Aircroft arms. $3.00 


POPULAR FAVORITES 


WAKE OF THE RED WITCH 46b 

By Gerland Roork. A ruthless story of o ship with three lives, 
soiled by men determined to win revenge, money ond power 
from the seo. $2.75 


THE FOXES OF HARROW 185080 

By Frank Yerby. Stephen Fox gombied a pearl stick-pin for 
the dream of power— ond won. This story is charged with 
blood ond fire, with strife and warfare and the dash of 


roces. $3.00 
THE KING'S GENERAL 177a 

By Daphne DuMaurier. Honor Horris, so injured os o girl thot 
she never wolked agoin, and the King's General in the West, 
resenttul, proud, bitter to the end. $2.75 
GREEN DOLPHIN STREET 13968 

By Elizabeth Gouvdge. A fine piece of fiction skillfully and 
satisfactorily wrought...a greot story of love... a soundly 
conceived historico! tole. $1.49 
THE PEACOCK SHEDS HIS TAIL 1550 * 

By Alice Tisdole Hobart. Sweeping novel of our good neigh- 
bors to the south. The affect of social change on three genero- © 
tions of on oristocratic Mexican family. $2.75 
VIRGIN WITH BUTTERFLIES 56a * 


By Tom Powers. She's one of those chorocters with enough 
real glamour not to need toxable comovfioge like lipstick 
ond nail polish, especially when she's in o tight white satin 
dress. $2.50 


THE BLACK ROSE 152¢6 

By Thomas B. Costain. An exciting, romantic story depicting 
the dying chivalry of feudal England and the borbaric splendor 
of exotic Cathay. A notional best seller. (peper bound) $1.00 


A TREE GROWS IN BROOKLYN 3a 
By Betty Smith. An exciting, tender book about the struggle 
for existence of o Brooklyn family. $1.49 


THREE O'CLOCK DINNER 14948 

By Josephine Pinckney. A novel of two women and the 
scondal that threw them together in a warm ond witty story 
of family conflict. $1.00 


NOT IN THE STARS T3le 

By Josioh E. Greene. This is a long, panoramic novel of o 
single community. Once more we ore brought to see that when 
fear is motivating human beings they become small and crvel: 
thet with hope men can work mirades. $3.00 
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THE EGG AND | 171e 

By Betty MocDonold. The vniversal dreom of buying oa little 
form ond getting away from it oll is humorously but firmly 
dispelled in this delightful story. $3.00 


NORTHWEST PASSAGE 65a 

By Kenneth Roberts. Rogers’ Rangers against the French and 
indians. Discovery of the route ocross America to the Pacific. 
Still a current favorite. $3.00 


LUSTY WIND FOR CAROLINA 18440 

By Inglis Fletcher. There is a story of the struggle of Robert 
Fountaine's colony against loneliness, against the terror of the 
deep forest, ogoinst pirate attock ond indian raid. There is 
the stormy love story of Gabrielle Founiaine and Dovid 
Moray, and the dongerovs romance of gay Mary Lepel and 
Michoel Cary. $1.49 


CAPTAIN FROM CASTILE 45a 

By Somvel Shellaborger. Thrilling adventure in Spain and 
Mexico. A picture of the New World unfolding before the 
sword of Cortes. Finest adventure story since “Anthony Ad- 
verse.” $1.00 


STALLION ROAD 59a 
By Stephen Longstreet. Love, violence, passion. Longstreet 

hes creoted oa vivid and colorful world in “Stallion Rood.” 
$1.00 


FOR WHOM THE BELL TOLLS 15b 
By Ernest Hemingwoy. A magnificent romance of human 
nature, a triumph for the novelist. $1.00 


RICKSHAW BOY 1074 

By lov Show. Powerful story of a China few Americons 
know — about o Ching toiling, sweating, loving, suffering, and 
loughing too, whenever it con. $1.00 


ASK NO QUARTER 49a 


By George Morsh. Sea stories of the New England Coast 
and pirate trips to the West indies. $1.00 
THAT GIRL FROM MEMPHIS 57a 

By Wilbur Steele. “The Kansas Kid” in a vigorous novel of o 
Western mining town. $1.00 
SO WELL REMEMBERED 109a 

By Jomes Hilton. Story of ao plain man and a remarkable 


women and her sinister influence over three men. Struggle for 
mastery that is fought to o bitter end. $2.30 


NEW STORIES FOR MEN 41a 
Six hundred ond forty page selection — humor, sports, and 


mystery stories. $1.49 

THE SHORT STORIES OF JAMES T. 

FARRELL 67a 
Fifty-one stories and a novelette by author of “Studs 

Lonigon.” $1.49 

$1,000 A WEEK AND 16 OTHER 

NEW SHORT STORIES 13b 


By Jomes T. Forrell. Seventeen compromising stories bril- 
liantly told by America’s master reolist. $1.00 


A TREASURE OF SATIRE 1300 

By Edgor Johnson. including the world's greatest sotirists, 
comic ond tragic from antiquity to the present time. Selected 
and edited with critical and historic backgrounds. $3.95 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SPORTS 226 
By Fronk Menke. involvable information on 108 sports and 
associations related to them. $3.50 


LUCKY TO BE A YANKEE 1906 
By Joe DiMaggio. A simply-told stirring story of o boy who 

became one of the great ball players of our time. 
$1 1. $1.00 (cloth) 





-00 (paper 
SPORTS EXTRA 214 
Edited by Stonley Fronk. The author has gathered in this 
book some of the famous stories which hove made the sports 
pages of the Ameri newspaper the fovorite reading of 
millions. $2.75 
ESQUIRE’S FIRST SPORTS READER 83a 


Edited by Herb Groffis. This cavalcade of sports includes 
writings of sports’ headliners. $2.75 


MacDOUGAL ON DICE AND CARDS 89a 
Modern rules, odds, hints, and warings for Crops, Poker, 


Gin Rummy ond Block Jock. $1.00 
OSWALD JACOBY ON POKER 90a 
How to play a winning gome. $1.50 


CHILLS and THRILLS 


SIX NOVELS OF THE SUPERNATURAL 20a 
Six complete books jammed with the spookiest of spooks. 


$2.50 
GREAT TALES OF TERROR AND 
SUPERNATURAL 


THREE OF A KIND 33b 
By Jomes M. Cain. Violent deeds and viclent emotions — 
passion ond murder. $1.00 
PERRY MASON OMNIBUS 37b 
By Earle S$. Gardner. Two Perry Masons in one cover. “The 


Case of the Shoplifter's Shoe” and “The Case of the Dangerous 
Dowager.” $1.00 


POST WAR PLANNING 


HOW TO START YOUR OWN 
BUSINESS 95a 
By Walter F. Show and E. W. Kay. Authoritative, complete 
manvol on how to proceed ot every step in choosing, locoting, 
2.00 


A SMALL STORE AND INDEPENDENCE 96a 


FIVE ACRES AND INDEPENDENCE 47a 
By M. G. Kains. A practical guide to the selection and 
monagement of the small form. $2.50 


IF THE PROSPECT PLEASES 98a 
By lodd Hoystead. The West the guidebooks never “‘as0 
2.50 
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BuT | STANDS ouT 
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THE TRAINED MAN — the man who knows how — 
stands out in any crowd. Start now in your spare time 
acquiring the knowledge that will make you stand out too. 

There are 158 free MCI courses — in many different 
fields — available to you for the asking. Enroll today. 
Fill out this coupon and air mail it to MCI. Your course 


will be on the way to you within 72 hours after its receipt. 





MARINE CORPS — INSTITUTE 


STARS OF HOLLYWOOD 
CHESTERFIELD IS 
BY FAR THE 
FAVORITE 
CIGARETTE 
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ALL OVER AMERICA- CHESTERFIELD IS TOPS! 





